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‘The Reviews. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 
Tom MANN (PRESIDENT OF THE DOCKERS’ UNION). 
Nineteenth Century, London, May. 


A STATISTICAL statement of the strikes and lockouts—the 
number of the struggles between employers and workmen, the 
number of employés involved, the just demands of the workers 
and the resistance of these demands by the employers—indicates 
a terrible amount of discontent. From what does it arise? 
Some employers and not a few of the leader writers of the 
press pretend to believe that this is due toa few agitators; 
others, who admit that the conditions under which the workers 
toil and live might be improved, fancy that it is the “pure 
cussedness”’ in the workman’s nature that makes him prefer 
to be at loggerheads with his employers rather than go along 
as a peaceable and God-fearing machine-minder ought to. 
Others, however, know that this constant rebellion is due to 
the fact that the workers’ demand for the necessaries of exist- 
ence is denied them, whilst their power to produce the neces- 
sities is abundant. Men and women starve for want of work, 
while their fellows work fourteen hours a day for a wage that 





barely supplies them with the commonest food; and now 
when the necessities and comforts of life are produced to 
such a great extent, we, the workers of Great and glorious 
Britain, are deprived of these, and must take sticks for furni- 
ture and crumbs for bread. The people who dare not revolt 
under such conditions have a very short future before them. 
It is revolt and live or be content and die. 

What, then, is the method by which the workers of this 
country are likely to work out their social salvation? In the 
first place, combinations of workmen and workwomen formed 
for the express purpose of taking defensive and aggressive 
action are absolutely requisite. This means that the skilled 
men, who in years gone by combined among themselves, are 
now working with the unskilled for the rapid extension of 
labor organizations. The work is not much more than well 
begun, but the working masses are even now taking the most 
practical of all steps to bring about very great changes. I 
think that the combination of workers will be met by a corre- 
sponding combination on the part of employers. It is very 
desirable that they should, for it is certain that those in 
a comparatively small way of business will be driven out of the 
field by their larger competitors, who will be better able to 
yield to the working-men’s demands. Their weakness will lie in 
the fact that those of the most extensive concerns will fight 
shy of a combination with small competitors, so that the big 
fish will swallow up the smaller ones. 

The public, it is said, are getting tired of labor struggles. 
But we need not fear much on that score, for when the em- 
ployers and employed are eliminated, that section of the 
public that remains can be of only minor importance in diffi- 
culties of this nature. 

It is no use crying peace when there is no peace; it is of 
small use preaching moderation to workmen while employers 
are changing their old 10-pounders for 81-tonners. 

What we stand in greatest need of is more extensive organi- 
zation on both sides. Boards of conciliation and arbitration 
have worked effectively in the North of England, and there is 
no reason that they, if rightly established, should not work 
beneficially in London. 

All trade unionists are in favor of settling their grievances 
with the least amount of friction, and are, of course, favorable 
to a settlement by argument rather than by strike ; but before 
conciliation committees can adjust the difficulties between 
employers and workers, we need something approaching 
complete organization on the part of employers and workmen 
alike. 

The labour question can be helped in other directions than 
by the trade-union methods alone, but experience proves that 
men must be prepared to make efforts on their own account 
before they can utilize conditions above and beyond them. 

The workers are justified in using their powers as citizens to 
get their grievances rectified by means of legislation, either 
by local governing bodies or by Parliament. My duties as a 
trade unionist do not clash with my duties as a citizen. The 
object of good citizenship should be the getting rid of abuses, 
the elimination of the causes of physical and moral degrada- 
tion, and the establishment of conditions that will be most 
beneficial to the body politic. Chief among the causes of 
degradation are excessive hours of labour and insufficient 
wages. It is equally the duty of the trade unionist and the 
citizen to rectify these wrongs. Surely it is the duty of every 
intelligent citizen to use every legitimate means for the removal 
of the causes of such degradation. To stop at voluntary 
combination would be madness; trade-union efforts should be: 
and must be, supplemented by both county councils and Par- 
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liament. Parliament can at least do this: it can set a good 
example in the State workshops and factories by prohibiting 
systematic overtimé, and by reducing the hours of labour in 
all Government departments to 48 hours a week. It can insist 
upon all firms who obtain Government contracts paying 
trade-union rates and complying with the 48 hours a week 
limit. It can, and must heed the almost unanimous demand 
of the miners for an eight-hours’ maximum working day. 

The railway workers are among those whose hours of labour 
are excessive. The men have organized ; the employers have 
practically combined also. Though a few trifling concessions 
have been granted, the railway worker averages twelve hours 
a day ; and it is not possible to get any material reduction by 
trade-unionist efforts alone, without entering upon a terrible 
struggle. These men do not piteously appeal to the State to 
help them, but as a very imprtant body of citizens (represent- 
ing with their families probably one and a half million of per- 
sons) realizing that they are part of the State, and that by their 
labours they contribute much to its welfare, they are beginning 
to ask why they should not use their powers of citizenship 
to supplement their trade-union efforts, and thousands of 
other workers are asking the same question. There is a 
serious danger confronting the labour party, and that is the 
endeavours of the politicians to obtain the confidence of the 
workers so that they will leave their case in the hands of the 
politicians. I am convinced that the real educational work on 
labour questions is going on mainly in the thousands of trade- 
union branches and trade councils in all centres of industry. 
By this the workman is better qualified to perform his duties 
as a member of society; but should he allow the sacred ques- 
tion of labour to become a subject over which political factions 
shall fight, it will show a lack of dignity and keenness of per- 
ception extremely pitiable. Two things are essential if this 
danger is to be avoided. There must be a large decentralisa- 
tion of power—that is, the power now vested in Parliament 
must be largely transferred to the local governirg bodies; and 
the workers must take a continual interest in and share in the 
administration of these local bodies. 

The hope for the future lies in the extension of labour 
organizations, corresponding combinations of employers, 
adjusting differences by conciliation and arbitration whenever 
possible, the work of trade unionism supplemented by the 
local governing bodies, the workers taking a direct interest in 

.them until all smaller and at present conflicting authorities 
shall be absorbed, thus developing the best qualities of the 
citizen and assisting in the development of the coiiperative 
ideal, when the workers shall include the whole of the able- 
bodied community, and peace and plenty shall abound as the 
result of harmonizing the at present antagonistic tendencies of 
different sections of society. 





MARRIAGE: A CRITICISM. 
CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Fortnightly Review, London, April, 


Mrs. MONA CAIRD’s article begins with the thesis that a 
married woman should be economically independent, and that 
therefore she should have a legal claim to a salary when she 
works in her husband’s business. Mrs. Caird finds in this the 
reason for large families, and the sufferings thereby entailed 
both on mothers and children; and in this connection she 
makes an admission which I believe to be erroneous. ‘‘ The 
mother of half-a-dozen children who struggles to cultivate 
her faculties nearly always breaks down under the 
burden, or shows very marked intellectual limitations.” If 1 
believed this I should feel compelled to say: “Perish the facul- 
ties and the intelligence rather than the children.” Experi- 
ence does not, however, confirm the statement. I do observe 
a considerable intellectual supineness in many mothers of 





large families, but this is also true of many spinsters of the 
same time of life. 

Mrs. Caird desires, as an immediate step toward making 
marriage a companionship of equals, less rigid divorce laws, and 
the right of the mother to control her children; and she looks 
forward to “contract marriage under certain limitations” as 
the next stage to follow upon the practical recognition of 
such equality. She discusses the present condition of chil- 
dren, and declares that “if only for their sakes, the present 
marriage system stands condemned.” In the use of the word 
“ marriage” she limits it to some much narrower range than I 
should. It appears that she reserves the name for those 
unions which do not correspond with her ideal of what unions 
should be. We must remember that worthv human relation- 
ships can only subsist between worthy human beings. Too many 
men and women are incapable of this sort of companionship 
which is the only sort of marriage worth having. They are 
incapable of any worthy friendship, and they are eminently 
unfitted to have charge of children. It is hardly overstepping 
the mark to say that in the lowest stratum of our population 
marriage does not exist at all. The essential elements—fidel- 
ity and a sense of mutual duty—are absent. At the other end 
of the scale we find a highly civilized class of self-controlled 
men and women imbued with respect for one another’s 
freedom of action, and so educated, that their principles of 
conduct, intellectual interests, and general outlook on life are 
pretty much the same. 

Between these two extremes of the highly cultured on the 
one hand, and the socially savage on the other, exist all sorts 
of degrees of more or less civilized marriage relations, and all 
sorts of degrees of happiness and misery. General observa- 
tion does not show that a great majority of marriages are un- 
happy, or, that when they are, it is the wife who is almost 
invariably the victim. More married women in England to-day 
are glad to be married than sorry. 

Many unhappy marriages do exist, but this does not prove 
that marriage is a mistake. Some of them are unhappy 
because the persons are virtually uncivilized: there is no 
remedy for this unhappiness except in the improvement of the 
persons. The law should limit their powers of causing un- 
happiness. Habitual drunkenness, for instance, should be a 
ground for divorce. Drunkenness is the most frequent cause 
of unhappiness amongst the poorer classes, and 1 doubt whether 
the number of inveterate drunken wives is smaller than that 
of the inveterate drunken husbands. Among the so-called 
middle and upper classes this unhappiness is due toa lack of 
unity between husband and wife ; the wrong persons have mar- 
ried. [ believe the total proportion of faultiness is pretty even- 
ly balanced between the two sexes. My impression is that 
among marriages which are actual shipwrecks of happiness, 
the greater number have been wrecked by the faults of wives ; 
but that of the more numerous marriages that drag on, not 
altogether intolerable, but very uncomfortable, the greater 
number are due to the faults of husbands. 

In regard to money, it seems to me that when a wife does 
not possess a separate income she ought to be able to claim by 
law a certain proportion of her husband’s. 

Among the better-off in England the greatest amount of 
unhappiness is due to a lack of unity between husband and 
wife. It is not possible to make the marriage of such persons 
anything but a more or less tolerable compromise. To me it 
seems better that such persons should have the liberty to part 
without disgrace or discredit. But although it may be better 
to let such marriages be dissolved than continued, it would be 
better still if they had never been formed. 

To sum up the whole position, marriage, like all other 
human institutions, is not permanent and unalterable in form, 
but necessarily changes shape with the changes of social de- 
velopment. At present the strict letter of the law denies to 
a married woman the freedom of action which women are 
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learning to regard as their just right, and this naturally causes 


a certain unwillingness on the part of thoughtful women to | 


marry. There should be an enlargement of law and custom 
to suit the growing ideal; but we must not forget that there 
are dangers in allowing the law to outrun the general feeling, 
and that freedom is a dangerous weapon in the hands of those 
who have no sufficing inward law to guide them. No form of 


marriage that can be devised can make beautiful or civilized | 


the relations of those who are themselves unbeautiful and un- 


| free; she may marry again. 


committed a crime whereby his life becomes forfeit to the 
State. If the sentence of the law is carried out, she becomes 
But if the sentence is commuted 
to life imprisonment, she must remain bound to him. The 


| same is true with regard to a man whose wife has been similarly 


civilized; nor can any law or custom avert the sufferings brought | 


on human beings by their own faults and follies. 


It may be necessary to make divorce easier, but it is more | 


necessary that marriages should be made wiser and happier. 


DIVORCE CONSIDERED FROM A WOMAN’S 
OF VIEW. 


POINT 


JEANNIE LOCKETT. 
The Westminster Review, London, May. 


IN the United States the question of divorce has of late been 


attracting a good deal of attention, owing largely to the fact | personal experience and observation, that the standard of con- 


that the want of uniformity in the laws of the different States 
is working injuriously—so much so that legislation to secure a 


dealt with. In what way is the integrity of the family secured 
by the enforced celibacy of either the man or the woman in 
such a case? The same holds good when the marriage con- 
tract has been broken, and the union completely severed by 
the wilful act of either party. 

But, it may be urged, we must not do evil that good may 
come. Where is the wrong? Who is wronged? Not society, 
if the moral health of society depends upon the moral sound- 
ness of the family. Certainly not those who, whether wilfully 
or by the commission of a crime, have broken the contract. 

In the case of a woman deserted by her husband, who shall 
say that it would be better that she and her family should be 
thrown on the State for support, or that they should be forced 
to drag out an existence in some crowded court or alley, 
rather than that she should marry a man who would support 
them ? 

Mr. Gladstone attempts to show, as the result of his own 


| jugal morality among the higher classes in England has per- 


greater measure of uniformity is considered by many an abso- | 


lute necessity. In the November issue of the North American 


the opinions of a dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church, of | 
an Anglican Churchman, and of an Agnostic are severally pre- | 


sented, and may be characterized as the rigid view, the moder- 
ate, and the liberal view of the question. 
The Roman Catholic Church, with a “ Thus saith the Lord” 


for its authority, has proclaimed the indissolubility of the mar- 


riage tie under all circumstances. Yet it has found the means 
of setting aside the laws it declared to be inviolable. 
has it taken upon itself the task of keeping men and women 
asunder, but it has, in times past at least, separated many 
already joined. It is no surprise that the Roman Catholic 
prelate should express the rigid views of his church. But it is 
a surprise to many people to find Mr. Gladstone holding and 
giving expressions to views of an equally rigid character. A 
very slight glance at the reasons in support of his position 
show how greatly he is under the bondage of ancient traditions, 
and how binding he considers the laws instituted undér social 
conditions entirely different from those of the present day. 

His statement that divorce does not appear to have accom- 
panied primitive marriage needs more conclusive evidence than 
is advanced. And as for the fact that we hear nothing of it 
before Moses, that does not prove its non-existence among the 
Israelites. It is very certain that Moses did not institute 
divorce. He simply formulated regulations concerning an 
already existing custom. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Israelites were polygamists, and that in most cases the 
inferior wives were slaves. A man had power to “ put away his 
wife,” which in some cases meant simply turning her away, 
while perhaps in the majority of cases it meant selling her. 
This position was in no way altered by the Mosaic laws; for 
they dealt with only the conditions under which a man could 
repudiate his wife; and his own right to remarry was not 
questioned, provided he kept within the limits of consan- 
guinity, or did not take back again the woman he had put away, 
in the event of her having married and become widowed or 
again divorced. But these same laws do deal very explicitly 
with the right of the divorced wife to remarry. ‘ She may go 
and be another man’s wife” (Deut. xxiv: 27) is surely definite 
enough. 

The statement that “ while divorce of any kind impairs the 
integrity of the family, divorce with remarriage destroys it 
root and branch,” is not supported by examples drawn from 
experience. Take the case of a woman whose husband has 


Not only | 





ceptibly declined since the passing of the English Divorce Act 
of 1857. But is it quite certain that this standard is lower 
now than it was when George the Fourth was King? A much 
fairer means of arriving at a conclusion on this point is ‘‘a 
comparison of the condition of society in countries where 
divorces are permitted with that in which marriage is, or has 
been, held to be indissoluble.” Who will say that the moral 
tone of English society, where a limited divorce law is in oper 
ation, is lower than that of Italy and Spain, where the marriage 
tie is held to be indissoluble; or than that of France, where, 
until recently, divorce was not permitted ? Who,onthe other 
hand, will say that it is higher than that of the United States, 
where divorce is granted under conditions not considered suf- 
ficient grounds for divorce in England? The moral estimate 
of woman is far greater in the British Islands and Germany 
than it is in Italy, Spain and France, and that estimate has 
reached a still higher scale in the United States. Under laws 
which render the marriage bond indissoluble, or which make 
relief possible only in extreme cases, women will, at.c must be, 
by far the greatest sufferers, physically and morally. 

The laws that afford relief from bonds which have become 
a degradation do most to preserve the moral purity of women, 
and through them, the moral purity of society. 


THE GERMAN ACT AGAINST SOCIALISM. 
JOHN GRAY. 
In the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, April. 


On Oct. 21st, 1878, a special Act against social democracy 
was passed. By terms stated in the Act itself it was to expire 
March 31st, 1881, but it has since been renewed four times for 
short periods. A bill to make it permanent was rejected in 
the Reichstag, Jan. 25th, ’90, and in the general elections for 
the Reichstag which have since been held, the parties support- 
ing the Act have been seriously defeated. By the present terms 
the Act expires Sept. 30, 1890. Should this Bill become void 
the Government would still possess great power against social- 
istic agitation, since some sections of the laws passed, especially 
in 1874, are operative in such cases. The Act of 1878 is not 
enforced by the legal courts of the country, but is applicable 
directly against a political body collectively and before any 
crime has been committed. 

Organized Socialism has been in active operation in Ger- 
many since Lassalle formed his ‘“‘ Universal German Labor 
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Party” in 1862. During several years immediately after this 
date the Government was so occupied with the Catholic and 
other questions that no attention was given to the social agita- 
tion. By 1877 this new movement had become perfectly organ- 
ized ; was represented by a newspaper having 12,000 subscrib- 
ers, and a paid corps of agitators. 

Social democracy was blamed for the attempt on the life of 
the Emperor, by Hoedel, a disowned social democrat, May 11, 
1878. This induced the Bundesrath to bring in, within a week, 
a Bill for “protection against the excesses of social democracy.” 
This Bill was lost after a debate of two days. The social dem- 
ocratic members protested against such legislation against a 
political party till it had been proven that the socialists were, 
as a body, responsible for Hoedel’s act. In less than a week 
after the loss of this Bill a social democrat, named Nobiling, 
also made an attempt on the life of the Emperor. 

The new Reichstag which assembled in the autumn of 1878 
spent all September and October on another Bill against social 
democracy, and after some amendments it became law and is 
the Bill which expires the end of next September. 

The first section says, “‘ Societies whose aim is the overthrow 
of the existing political and social system, through social dem- 
ocratic, socialistic or communistic efforts, shall be prohibited.” 
Organizations for trade, codperation, or charity may be pro- 
hibited, or continued under control of the State. Collecting 
money for societies mentioned in the first section is prohibi- 
ted. 

The only appeal against such prohibition is to a committee 
composed of members from the Bundesrath and Judges of the 
Superior Court, having a chairman appointed by the Emperor. 
Punishment for such crimes is from 150 to 1,000 marks, or im- 
prisonment from one month to a year. 

Section 28 of this Act allows the central administrative 
authority in any State to declare a place to be designated as 
under “minor siege.” In this condition all meetings are 
under control of the police. This state of siege is common in 
such large cities as Leipsic, Hamburg, and Berlin. Notice of 
such a declaration of siege must be given to the Reichstag, but 
this body has not protested against any such declarations 
which have yet been made. 

The ground taken by the government for passing the Act of 
1878. was that the social democrats had, by their platform, 
renounced the conditions upon which the safety of the State 
rested, and had therefore no claim to protection by law. The 
power of administering this act was kept out of the hands of 
the court officials, because the judicial mind is too slow and 
cautious, and a doubtful administration in such a case would 
be worse than none at all. 

In 1878 as many as 255 books and periodicals were prohibited; 
in the same year 189 societies were suppressed. In 1887 there 
were 319 convictions of people. In 1877 there were 11 social 
democratic members in the Reichstag; the last election has 
returned 35. 


These are only the prominent figures of the years between 
1877 and 1890. 





THE RECLAMATION OF THE CAMPAGNA. 
Deutsche Rundschau, May. 


A BLOOMING garden ground still, of the most intensive cul- 
tivation, in the time of the Roman Emperors, the Campagna 
surrounds Rome, and has for centuries, with a desert, the 
grand, severe contour of whose undulations have long been 
the delight of painter and poet, but which stands in the most 
glaring contradiction to the economical requirements of the 
surroundings of a modern capital, and constitutes a serious 
danger to the prosperity of the metropolis of the young 
kingdom. The sanitation and reclamation of the Agro Ro- 
mano was the first thought of the Italian Government when it 





entered Rome. A special commission was appointed for this 
purpose on Oct. 20, 1870. Since then various reform projects 
have been brought forward, and associations have been formed 
for the improvement of the Campagna ; the population of Rome 
has nearly doubled, and yet the Campagna has become more 
silent, desolate, and deserted than ever. In the centre of a 
land that suffers from over-population, where want of the 
means of livelihood yearly drives hundreds of thousands over 
the ocean, stretches around the capital a wild barren, contain- 
ing room enough for several hundred thousand people, while 
its standing population, according to the official enumcra- 
tion of 1881, is limited to a few hundred managers and herds- 
men. The number given is 764, giving a density of popula- 
tion that is only 0.264 to the square kilometre, corresponding 
to that of the Pampas of the Argentine Republic, while that 
of the whole of Italy is 94. 

The causes of this unparalleled state of things has been 
usually ascribed in part to the natural conditions of the Cam- 
pagna and in part to the politico-legal relations. Both these 
reasons are held to be incorrect. The nature of the soil in re- 
gard to geological formation and abundance of water is favor- 
able. Apart from the rich bottomland of the Tiber valley and 
the strand of the sea, the soil is mainly of good medium 
quality, showing no trace of exhaustion. Neither is the 
climate a real hindrance to the cultivation of the Campagna. 
True, a large part of the district is the seat of fever-breeding 
miasma ; yet recent investigations into the nature and causes of 
malaria have proved that it is entirely independent of the cul- 
tivation or non-cultivation of the ground. The misgovernment 
of the Popes has been erroneously considered the cause of the 
wildering of the Campagna, though other parts of the Papal 
States were admirably cultivated, while in wide stretches 
that never formed part of the Domains of the Church the 
same conditions prevail as in the Campagna. The legal tram- 
mels connected with ownership of the soil do not cause the 
evil, which has grown worse, instead of better, in consequence 
of the measures taken by the Italian Government for the abo- 
lition of entails, trusts, and primogeniture, and the liberation of 
property held in mainmort. 

The true cause of the constantly extending desolation of the 
Campagna is found in the fact that the pastoral industry that 
for four hundred years has been gradually driving back agricul- 
ture is from a purely business standpoint the surest, the easiest, 
and the most remunerative use that the soil can be put to, both 
for the few great land-owners and the still fewer farmers who 
lease the Campagna. Sheep-raising, which requires the small- 
est outlay for labor and working expenses, pays the highest 
profits; herds of cattle are less remunerative ; and agriculture is 
the least profitable of all. The rents paid for the sheep pas- 
tures in many cases yield the owners ten per cent. interest, 
while the lessees extract a sufficient profit for their slight risk 
and capital outlay, and the costs of production decrease as the 
business is extended. The farmer of the Torlonia estate em- 
ploys only 15 or 20 men for an area of 15,000 hectares. While 
the whole of Europe is groaning under an agricultural crisis, 
while rents and prices are everywhere sinking, while forced 
sales of property are the order of the day, for the flourishing 
owners and farmers of the Roman Campagna this is one of the 
best of worlds in which they live. 

On the other side of the medal are to be seen the enormous 
social and economical evils and dangers growing out of this 
state of things— economically, the waste of vast districts tnat 
under intensive cultivation would add greatly to the national 
wealth ; socially, the exploitation of the rural proletariat, em- 
ployed as herds, forest, and field-laborers, who, driven by hun- 
ger, descend, year out and year in, from the mountains of 
Umbria, Samnium, and Apulia into the prairies and swamps of 
the Campagna to do hard work for eight months for wre.ched 
wages and the meanest food, shelterless for the most part, or 
housing in the caves and ruins. Thinking Italians look upon 
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these poor laborers as the true /ta/za irredenta, and to arrest 
their physical, intellectual, and moral debasement, and rescue 
them from their savagery and misery, they declare a work of 
charity and a patriotic duty. 





POLITICAL. 





THE FRIENDS OF RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 
ROBERT SPENCt WATSON. 
The Westminster Review, London, May. 


THE question of the good or bad treatment of the political 
prisoners, whether in Russia or Siberia, is by no means the 
only one of great importance. There is that which is calcu- 
lated to arouse feelings of burning indignation in all honest 
minds in the pitiless war which is constantly waged by the 
Government of the Czar, not only against men of thought and 
refinement, but even against delicate women and children; in 
the breaking up forever of happy homes; in the slowly mad- 
dening torture of solitary confinement; in the long, weary, 
painful march into exile; in the enforced idleness of a barren 
life in bare and inhospitable regions. The whole system of 
administrative exile is an abomination; the brutal outrages 
are infamous and almost incredibly base. But into these things 
the enlightened Russian Government will not permit the out- 
side world to enquire. Yet,shocking as they are, it is probably 
best for the cause of freedom in Russia that these things should 
be. The death of Madame Sihida from flogging makes a 
greater impression upon the distant reader than the gradual 
starvation of large numbers of peasantry in the ordinary course 
of a miserable existence. Men are led to inquire what this 
political crime is. They learn that every aspiration for politi- 
cal freedom is called criminal, and that men and women who 
suffer so nobly are martyrs in a holy cause. The tree of free- 
dom has ever been watered by the blood of martyrs. 

But we ask not only whence the trials of these martyrs, but 
also what can we do that they shall not have suffered and died 
in vain. Not that we should waste time and energy in peti- 
tioning the Czar and his satraps to make the lot of these exiles 
easier, but that we should aid the work for which these exiles 
are suffering. We hear from many well-meaning persons that 
they are sure that if these matters were brought to the knowledge 
of the Czar they would be remedied. In the first place, there is 
good reason to believe that the Czar knows of these evils. No 
doubt there are many things done without his knowledge or 
consent; but there are instances on record in which he con- 
firmed sentences, or decided in favour of the more rigorous 
of alternative courses. 

But we bring no accusation of special inhumanity against 
the Czar. He is said to be personally modest, gentle and amia- 
ble; but he is the Czar; he is the chief corner-stone of a 
certain system; he occupies a position for which no human 
being is qualified. The power entrusted to him, limited in the 
worst of all ways by bad traditions ard worse prejudices, is too 
greatforanyman. There is an agreement of opinion by those 
who have written upon the situation in Russia that there is 
only one way in which the Czar can ensure at once the safety 
of his throne and the happiness of his people, and that is by 
granting them the right of free and representative government. 
Taking all the facts into consideration, we shall simply lose 
our time if we petition him to put the crooked things straight, 
even though we use the smoothest words and most courtly 
phrases. Can we then do nothing? Is the intense indigna- 
tion which has been aroused by the recital of the Siberian 
atrocities to pass away and leave no mark? We cannot take 
any direct part in the struggle of the Russian people for polit- 
ical freedom. But we are called upon to do what we can to 











strengthen them in their hour of bitter need. It remains 
for the civilized peoples of the world to convince their 
brethren in Russia that they have the strong moral sup- 
port, the earnest sympathy of all who love liberty and 
abhor tyranny. This may seem a small thing. but the 
power and influence of sympathy are boundless. If once 
this becomes general, open declaration would not be 
followed by terrible consequences, because even the autocracy 
of the Czar must bow before the generally expressed will of 
the people. Five hundred Madame Tsebrikovas would redeem 
Russia. There are signs that already the sympathetic move- 
ment in Western Europe and America is having some effect. 
I do not attach too much weight to the disturbances at the 
Universities. One Madame Tsebrikova may be imprisoned 
for daring to speak the truth, two hundred students may be 
exiled and ruined, but when the thought of an entire people 
makes itself felt, tyranny must tremble and bow before it. 
Already the response which there has been in England to the 
movement of the Friends of Russian Freedom has been of the 
most gratifying kind. One of che proudest of England’s tra- 
ditions is that of hospitality to the exiled and oppressed. 
Another is that of outspoken and practical sympathy with all 
who suffer for the sake of freedom. Now more than eyer 
should she be true to these high traditions. And what rich 
recompense of reward there has been to the faithful! They 
have seen the Hungarian patriots, cast out from their native 
land, landing on these shores as refugees, whilst their country 
was beneath the feet of the conqueror. But to-day Hungary 
is one of the freest of European peoples. They have seen the 
great Italian exiles, ridiculed and traduced, preparing in 
ways little dreamed of for ¢’/ta/za una ot wo-aay. For long 
years they strove for the abolition of slavery in the United 
States of America, trusting that their children’s children 
might see the dawn of freedom’s day. And thus with the great 
Empire of Russia, now lying in darkness, its night, too, will 
pass. And it is no little privilege to be permitted, in however 
small a way, to aid those who, as heralds upon the mountain 
top, seeing the dawn afar off, cry at the peril of all that is 
dearest to them the glad tidings to the slumberers and watch- 
ers in the darkness far below. 


THE FINNLAND COMMISSION. 
Nabliudatal, St. Petersburg, April. 


THE Commission appointed by our government to regulate 
the postal laws, the currency and the taxation of imported 
goods in Finnland, in a manner to agree with those of Russia, 
is highly displeasing to the German press. It sees inthe mere 
appointment of that Commission a new effort on the part of 
Russia to trample upon the constitutional rights of Finnland, 
to destroy its autonomy and sovereignty, and to impose Rus- 
sian tyranny. Our loudly righteous neighbors are loth to view 
this question in its true light, and they are rather too hasty in 
throwing obloquy on our government. 

In the first place, the appointment of a Commission to treat 
about the feasibility of a certain measure is not the enactment 
of that measure. Many government commissions, in Russia 
as elsewhere, end their existence without effecting anything. 
Thus the howling of the foreign press in this instance is decid- 
edly premature. Beside this, Russia has not the least desire to 
touch the autonomy of Finnland or to encroach upon her sov- 
ereigntv ; our government wishes only to protect the rights of 
Russian citizens which are trampled under foot in Finnland. 

A Finnlander, coming to Russia, enjoys all the rights of a 
Russian citizen. He can buy all the real estate he wants with- 
out let or hindrance. But for a Russian it is impossible to 
acquire a foot of ground in Finnland without a special act of 
legislation by the Parliament of that province Throughout 
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Our vast domains the merchant of Viborg enjoys the same 
rights as the Russian merchant, while the latter, coming to 
Viborg, has no rights at all until he becomes a citizen of that 
place by a long and wearisome process of probation. The 
Finnish noble isa noble in Russia and has his vote and voice 
in the assembly of his peers. But the Russian noble acquir- 
ing land in Finnland, has no higher standing than that of a 
common citizen, and his franchise in the Parliament dwindles 
down to the value ofa thirty-thousandth part of one vote. 
That Parliament is composed of 297 members, of which 237 
represent the nobility; while only sixty represent one million 
and seven hundred thousand common citizens—z. ¢., one 
vote for thirty thousand persons. 

The sovereignty or autonomy of Finnland consists in its 
right to legislate for itself in regard to its own internal affairs and 
to elect its own public officers. Russia has not the least desire 
to meddle with that. But when that province presumes to 
create laws conflicting with the suzerainty of Russia, it is our 
duty to stop her right there. Would Norway be allowed to 
frame laws disturbing its union with Sweden, or would Luxem- 
burg be permitted to manage its affairs so as to mar the peace 
of Holland? There is a large number of sovereign govern- 
ments in Germany, and yet none of them would think of issu- 
ing a currency of its own that would depreciate the currency 
of the German Union, nor of imposing custom duties on goods 
imported from another German State. Such is not the case 
with Finnland in her relations to Russia. The good-natured 
noble of St. Petersburg, who goes to spend his summer vaca- 
tion in his cottage at Bi¢lodstrov (only about thirty miles dis- 
tant from his home, but on Finnish territory) must pay 
custom duty on the goods he takes with him, and be contented 
to get for his rouble only the half of its current value. He 
must, moreover, accommodate himself, for the time, to the 
standing of a common citizen before the Finnish law, and to 
postal regulations that are foreign to, and different from those 
of the mother country. Would any citizen of the United 
States of America submit to such things when he goes from 
one State into the other to sojourn there for a short space of 
time? From the time of Peter the Great up to that of Alex- 
ander I. we have been fighting Sweden for the possession of 
the northern coast of the Baltic Sea. At last, after many bat- 
tles fought, and by the treaties of Nysted, Abo and Fred- 
erickshamn, we have subdued Finnland, which had never been 
an independent State. 

Was the object ofallthis that Russia should have a “ foreign ” 
order of affairs under her own suzerainty, a“ foreign” army 
on her own conquered soil? Have we not the right to de- 
mand that our provinces conform to our general laws, especially 
when we never think of interfering with their internal affairs? 
The howling of the German press against the Finnland Commis- 
sion appointed by our government is therefore as unjustifiable 
as it is premature, for we cannot tell as yet what this Commis- 
sion will accomplish. 





THE TARIFF ON TRIAL. 
R. J. CARTWRIGHT AND T. G. SHEARMAN. 
North American Review, New York, May. 


In forming an opinion of the effects of protection in Canada, | 


it is necessary to remember that Canada is a country which is, 
by nature and circumstances, singularly ill fitted for the suc- 
cessful operation of a protective system, presenting therein a 
most complete contrast to the United States. Canada, thinly 
populated, lies substantially in the same zone, and all her 
provinces produce much the same articles, thus necessitating 
the importation of many things from abroad. Add to this the 
fact that the sparce and scattered population furnish so limited 
a market, that it is impossible to carry on many lines of man- 
ufacture, except at ruinous cost to the consumer. 

In the United States, on the contrary. we have conditions 





completely opposite. They constitute really, a group of forty 
nations, lying close to each other, capable, because of variety 
of soil and climate, of producing nearly every article of which 
it is possible to conceive as necessary, and all enjoying abso- 
lute and complete free trade among themselves. The success 
(if success it be) of the protective system in such a country 
affords no guarantee that it would prove of advantage to 
Canada. 

One of the most important results of the protectionist propa- 
ganda, was that the good old wholesome dislike to taxation 
(and consequently to extravagant expenditure) was, for the 
time being, completely rooted out from the minds of the ma- 
jority ; in this case practically removing all checks on govern- 
ment expenditure. Lead the people to think that wealth can 
be created by taxation, and they have no longer any reason for 
opposing it, and when the Government wants money it need 
only profess that it desires to encourage new industries, to find 
a ready excuse for refilling its coffers. 

Under a revenue tariff the total expenditure of Canada, for 
1874, was $23,316,316, and, during four years following, the in- 
crease amounted to only $203,000, in spite of the fact that 
large sums had been spent upon public works. 

Under a protective tariff, the total expenditure, for 1889, was 
$36,917,834. In 1878 the taxation was $17,841,938, while, in 
1889, it was $30,613,522. But this does not represent all the 
taxes, and while we cannot estimate with absolute accuracy, 
enough is known to make it certain that not less than 50 per 
cent. (probably much more) must be added to the above sum, 
as the amount taken from the people. 

The extravagance will appear by comparing the actual taxa- 
tion and expenditure of Canada and the United States, during 
a period before the latter were finally committed to the Protec- 
tive Theory, or were hampered with the results of the great 
Civil War. The taxes of the United States in 1845, with an 
estimated population of 20,000,000, were $27,531,630, and the 
expenditure $22,935,828, while Canada, in 1889, with a popula- 
tion of (perhaps) 4,800,000, was taxed to the extent of $30,61 3,- 
522, the total expenditure being $36,917,854. For the decade 
beginning Jan. ist, 1840, with an average population of 20,- 
000,000, the taxes of the United States were $224,504,499 (this 
including $7,000,000 for half year of 1843) and expenditures 
$306,429,957 (includes the Mexican War), while Canada in the 
decade from 1879 to 1889, with average population of 4,500,000, 
was taxed to the extent of $262.812,578 and expended $320,600,- 
1 34. 

While comment is hardly necessary it must be remembered 
that 50 per cent. should be added to the nominal amount of 
the taxes to represent the real sums of taxation and we shall 
have a total of no less than $393,000,000, and in all probability 
very much more. Space does not permit me to point out the 
enormous mischiefs which result in a young and poor country 
from absorbing so large a proportion of the earnings of the 
people in defraying the charges of the federal government. 
The present taxation of Canada is not less that $45,000,000 
without taking municipal taxes into account. 

Unfortunately there is a yet darker shadow to the picture, 
found_in the provision of a large corruption fund for the 
regular debauching of the press and the electorate, as occasion 
serves; it being probable that this result is inherent in the 
system itself. Thus government ceases to be an engine for 
promoting the well-being of the people and becomes an appa- 
ratus for dividing the spoils. 

To put the matter briefly, the results of the introduction of 
the Protective System in Canada have been: 

1. To remove all checks from the Government and encour- 
age a reckless expenditure. 

2. To systematize and intensify the perilous tendency to use 
corrupt means for the purpose of influencing the press and 
electorate, and to make it the direct interest of an influential 
class to provide large funds for this purpose. 
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3. To aggravate and accelerate the tendency to accumulate 
large fortunes in few hands, and, at the same time, to depre- 
ciate property held by the body of the people, and especially 
in the case of the agricultural class. 

4. To favor the growth of a few large towns at the expense 
of the smaller ones and of the rural population, which latter 
has been reduced, over very large portions of the Dominion, 
to an absolutely stationary condition in spite of immigration 
and much newly added territory. 


SILVER QUESTION. 
WILLIAM M. STEWART. 
3elford’s Magazine, May, 1890. 

THE opponents of the free coinage of silver evade the ques- 
tion involved. Either they do not understand it, or they wish 
to mislead the public. 

The subject properly stated is, what should constitute 
standard money, and how should its volume be regulated ? 
Standard money may be limited by either the available amount 
of gold or silver, or by both of these metals together, or it may 
consist of fiat money regulated, in volume, by law. Money is 
the measure of all things which have a commercial value, 
hence this measure of commercial and other business trans- 
actions should possess an honest value. The volume of money 
determines the value of property, and in turn is measured by 
the aggregate of all things having a commercial value. The 
commercial value of money does not depend on the inherent 
quality of the material out of which it is made. Value is de- 
termined by its power of exchange. Two facts must exist to 
constitute value—the desire of man to possess, and the limita- 
tion of the quantity of the thing desired. 

The demand for any thing remaining stationary, the value 
must be regulated by the supply ; supply remaining the same, 
value will depend on the demand. Hence, if the demand for 
money remains unchanged the value of each unit will depend 
on the amount in circulation. If this amount were doubled, 
the value of each unit would be decreased one-half, the sup- 
ply being twice as great to meet the same demand. The 
demand remaining the same, and the volume being reduced 
one-half, the value would be doubled. The demand for money 
s constantly increasing. As people advance in civilization 
they increase their volume of commercial exchange, and con- 
sequently their demand for money. There must be a constant 
and regular increase in the volume of money to meet the de- 
mand and maintain an honest measure of value. 

A general estimate of the prices of commodities is the best 
means of ascertaining whether or not there is enough money 
in circulation. When money is plentiful prices are good. 

The real question to be discussed is, how to maintain such 
a supply of money as will make good prices stationary ? 

Until 1873 money made from gold and silver was believed 
to be the best, and the quantity was regulated by the amount 
of the two metals available. All history demonstrates 
the fact that when gold and silver were plentiful the nation, in 
which this existed, was prosperous, and véce versa. During 
the Dark Ages, when there was little mining and coin scarce, 
general prosperity waslow. A fresh supply of gold and silver 
from the New World in the fifteenth century produced a re- 
vival of prosperity in Europe. 

Another great wave of prosperity followed the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia about 1850. This was checked 
by the demonetization of silver in the United States in 1873. 
At this time the annual production of gold and silver from 


mines was two hundred millions, but more than one-half of | 


this was cut off by the silver legislation of 1873. Since that 


date the prices of general commodities have fallen thirty-three | 


and one-third per cent. This is not due to the failure of mines, 
but to the work of speculators. 
Over-supply of gold and silver. 
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world, at the present time about twelve thousand millions of 
dollars. One-third of this amount is silver, less than one-third 
gold, and slightly more than one-third is paper. If gold is to 
be the standard, fully eight thousand millions will become 
credit currency. The supply of gold is decreasing, which will 
lead to a further reduction in the amount of standard money. 

Fiat money would do alone, but is the world ready forsuch a 
change? , 

The objection presented against silver coin, because Mexico 
is in such a financial condition, is not a general argument. It 
is found that wherever silver is used as standard money prices 
of produce are highest. Formerly the United States produced 
sixty-nine per cent. of the surplus wheat of the world, now she 
furnishes less than twenty-three per cent., India, Russia and 
the Argentine Republic—silver standard countries—being in 
the lead. Two rupees—the price of a bushel of wheat in Eu- 
rope—is worth ninety-six cents to the East Indian farmer, but 
only 64 to the American, 

It can be shown, by the present condition of many half-civ- 
ilized countries of Asia,that where silver is a standard the 
country is prosperous, and vice versa. 

The silver question should be discussed as a money question. 
It should be submitted to the people and let them say whether 
or not they will allow one kind of men to increase the value of 
their property by legislation which, in turn, makes money dear 
and general property cheap. 


—_—— 


NOTABLE BUDGETS. 
JOSEPH ACKLAND. 


The Westminster Review, London, May. 


DURING the five years which preceded Sir Robert Peel's 
first Budget in 1842, the revenue had not once met the ex- 
penditure, the aggregate deficits being £7,587,000. The Budget 
of the Liberal government of 1841, which proposed to try the 
experiment of a reduction of taxation was defeated, and Sir 
Robert Peel assumed the responsibility of the financial meas- 
ures. He was impressed by two considerations: first to restore 
the credit of the country; and, secondly, to relieve commerce 
and manutactures from the burdens that were crushing them. 
In his Budget he appealed to the owners of property to submit 
to the renewal of the income-tax, proposing to limit its dura- 
tion to three years and its rate to sevenpence in the pound. 

The results of the year’s finance were disappointing; instead 
of the anticipated surplus of £631,000, there was a net defi- 
ciency of £2,421,776. There was, however, this great gain; it 
was clearly shown, first, that indirect taxation could not raise 
the country from its financial difficulties; and, secondly, that 
the income-tax was a more powerful and beneficent engine of 
finance than its supporters had maintained. The three years 
following amply vindicated Sir Robert Peel’s measures, in that 
a chronic financial deficiency had been changed into a mag- 
nificent and growing surplus. The career of the government 
closed with the Budget of 1846; aided by abundant harvests, 
and by the impetus which railways and machinery gave to 
commerce, the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel had guided the 
country from a condition of financial distress to one of great 
prosperity. 

From Sir Robert Peel’s retirement in 1846 to the introduc- 
tion of Mr Gladstone's first Budget in 1853, public opinion on 
matters of finance had wavered and oscillated from one leader 
to another; but now the nation felt that it once more hada 
| financier to be trusted and followed. 

The chief effort of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speech was to put 
anend to the many and various attempts to alter the structure 
and assessment of the income-tax. It is admitted by all par- 





| ties that while the speech was a marvellous exhibition of 
There never has been an | 


There are, in circulation in the 


intellectual vigour and rhetorical skill, the measures proposed 
were not less remarkable for political sagacity, and their suc- 
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cessful operation enabled this country to bear with ease the 
financial burdens of the Crimean war. 

The year 1860 found Mr. Gladstone again at the Exchequer ; 
his Budget practically closed the struggle against protective 
duties, and while it was the crowning triumph of Free Trade 
principles, it at the same time confirmed the reputation of 


Mr. Gladstone as the greatest living master of public finance. | 





not or would notask from any individual? This would be but 
a simple application of ethical principle, albeit in a realm with 
which ethics has had little to do in the past—a deduction 
from the supreme law that we are not to use others for our 
own ends, whether the “ others” be individuals, a community, 


| or a government. 


The names of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone stand out | 


conspicuously as the great financiers of this century. Have 
they a successor? Can Mr. Goschen claim that rank? Beyond 


the conversion of the National debt and the reduction of the | 


interest his financial measures have weakened rather than 


|; not. 


established the reputation which has been accorded to him. | 


He was fortunate in the time at which he assumed office; his | 


predecessors had suffered, to use his own words, from ‘a 
period of commercial and agricultural depression ;”’ but the 
tide had turned, and he has had it continuously with him. 
There were three matters of the first importance requiring 
treatment—the readjustment of the relations of Imperial and 
local finance ; the settlement of the death duties on a more 


Government should not allow itself to become a tool in the 
hands of interested individuals, but it may properly consider 
questions that make for the national welfare, and seek to de- 
termine, by study of facts, of history, of tendencies, whether 
foreign products should be freely admitted into the country or 
It may not be possible to settle the question on grounds 
of ethics, pure and simple, but the ethical rule every one can 
apply for himself. lf we favor protection, or free trade, be- 


| cause we believe the one or the other will help us to make 


| not all wish to have good men in these offices? 


equitable basis ; and the ever chronic matter of the reduction | 


of the National debt. Has he settled any one of them? The 


result of what he attempted to do and what he left un- | 


done, in regard to Imperial and local funds, makes it necessary 
for some future Chancellor of the Exchequer to readjust the 


As to death duties, the anomalies are worse than before, for 
the extension of four years to eight is a more serious evil than 
the addition of ha‘f per cent. is an advantage. 

He tells us with wearisome iteration and egoism that he has 
done more than any of his predecessors to reduce the National 
Debt. During the years of industrial and agricultural depres- 
sion, 1881-86, the debt was reduced by £31,000,000 ; during the 


last three years of increasing prosperity it has been reduced | 


£23,000,000; but the progressive effect of the terminable an- 
nuities, created by Mr. Gladstone and others, accounts for a 
considerable slice of this increase, and the growing prosperity 
of the country for the remainder. The fact is that on this 
question of the reduction of debt, on which Mr. Goschen 
prides himself so much, his action has been to undermine and 
whittle away the prudent and far-seeing arrangements of his 
predecessors. After a full consideration of what he has done, 
and what he has attempted to do, the question remains: How 
does Mr. Goschen compare, as a financier, with Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone? And the only possible answer is, 
an irretrievable failure. 





ETHICS IN POLITICS. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 
, New England Magazine, May. 
IF the supreme rule in ethics was applied to politics it would 
mean the reverse of what many now think right and allowable. 
when, for example, the Government is asked to come to the 


support of business enterprises that they may be made profit- 
able. 


But the Government is the community, or the creature | 








of the community, supported by the community, and has | 


nothing which the community does not give it. 


When indi- 


viduals or classes ask the Government for such favorsas I refer | 


to they ask the community, that is, all of us who pay taxes, to | 


contribute to their support, or, in simpler language, to help 
them make money. The only difference between a man ask- 
ing the Government and asking the community is that if he 
asked each of us to contribute something to enable him to 
carry on his business, he might get nothing, when by the use 
of influence, by money, he may get from the Government what 
he desires. The plain iruth is, that putting Government under 
tribute ‘to support private interests is nothing but artful selfish- 
ness, and ethics says—stop it. 


money, then we should not take on airs of superior virtue and 
public spirit because of this advocacy. 

One of the simplest applications of ethics to politics would 
be the election of good men to our municipal offices. Do we 
But, speak- 
ing for my own city,] am afraid that wedo not. The majority 
in all our large cities seem to desire first a Republican or a 
Democrat in a municipal office, and secondly a gcod man. 
Such questions are not questions of politics or of party; they 


| are questions of ethics, questions of right and wrong. 
matters which in every direction are confused and inequitable. | ’ 


WORKING OF WOMAN 
WYOMING. 
THE Hon. HORACE PLUNKETT. 


THE SUFFRAGE IN 


The Fortnightly Review, London, May. 


IN the summer of 1869, in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress “‘to provide a temporary government for Wyoming 
Territory,” an executive and judiciary, including a governor, 
secretary of state, and three judges, who had been sent 
from Washington to organise the new territory, were duly 
qualified, and the people were called upon to elect their first 
Legislative Assembly. The session of this body was nearing 
the conclusion of its labors when a member of the Council in- 
troduced the following sho.t, unexpected and comprehensive 
Bill: 

‘“* Be it enacted by the Council and House of Representatives of the 
Territory of Wyoming : 

‘*Sec. I. Every woman of the age of eighteen, resident in this 
Territory, may, at every election to be holden under the laws thereof, 
cast her vote. And her rights to the elective franchise, and to hold 
office, shall be the same under the Election laws of the Territory as 
those of electors. 

** Sec. IT. 
its passage.” 


This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 


The Council and House journals show that in the Council 
the Bill was passed by six to two, in the House by seven to 
four, one absent in each case. 

The belief is common that the whole thing was a joke, and 
no doubt there was something that tickled western humor, and 
harmonised with the characteristic spirit of adventure in the 
idea of giving women the right to vote. 

Those who argued that the passing of the Bill would be a 
famous advertisement for the territory were right, for the day 
on which, by the Governor’s unexpected approval, the Bill be- 


|/came law, the news was telegraphed over all America and 


Should there not be a new rule in our politics—namely, that | 
no one should ask anything from Government that he could © 


Europe, and people who knew but little of Wyoming, began to 
inquire what manner of country this could be where woman 
had set up her throne. 

The history of the twenty years prove that if the political 
union of the sexes was accomplished in haste it has led to no 
repentance at leisure. 

It so happened that, besides the Governor, two out of the 
three judges who came in in 1868 and 1869 were advocates of 


woman suffrage. These men called the women to serve as 





























jurors; and the women came out of the ordeal with conspicu- 
ous honor. On the grand jury they insisted on the enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws, for the suppression of gambling, and 
for the observance of Sunday. They gave special care to 
public morals. 
conscientiously, and were inclined to be jus¢ rather than to 
temper justice with mercy. If acrime had been committed, 
it was extremely difficult to get them to listen to extenuating 
circumstances. These proceedings did not escape the cruel 
shafts of ridicule, and mixed juries made quite a harvest for 
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On petty juries they acted courageously and | 


the newspapers; but the historical accuracy of the story that | 
in a jury of eleven women and one man the minority was | 


talked to death, is disproved; or that mixed juries were 
abandoned on the public complaint of a man who had to mind 
the baby, while his wife was locked up all night with eleven 
good men and true. 

During the three terms of court through which they served 


| the marriage tie is regarded? 
| are extraordinarily numerous in Wyoming. 


there was certainly no failure of justice attributed to them; but | 


inconveniences arose, such as physical collapses in lengthy 
trials. I could not find any record of the speeches of counsel 
which would indicate whether a new fallacy argumentum ad 
feminam crept into forensic logic. 


It was discovered that the | 


empannelling of women was not, and never had been, consti- 


tutional. In 1871 the second Legislative Assembly was con- 
vened. The Governor, in his opening message, thus referred 
to the female exercise of the franchise and jury service: 

‘‘It is simply justice to say that the women for the first time in the 
history of the country upon these new and untried duties have con- 
ducted themselves in every respect with as much tact, sound judgment, 
and good sense as men.” 

Nevertheless a Bill was brought in and carried through both 
houses to repeal the Woman Suffrage Act. This was simply 
a party move. The Governor returned the Bill with his veto, 
and as the law required, accompanying it with a letter explain- 
ing the reasons which induced him to withhold his consent. 
It now required a two-thirds majority to carry the repeal Bill 
over the vetc, but there were four staunch defenders of 
woman’s rights in the nine members composing the Council. 
This was the last attack upon the privilege, which has be- 
come, as far as practical politics in Wyoming are concerned, 
an inalienable right. 
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society, and this higher tone has been imported into Wyoming 
legislation wherever women have directly or indirectly exerted 
any influence. They claim as the fruits of their iufluence, 
laws restraining gambling and prostitution, and enjoining the 
observance of Sunday, together with the enactment of free 
and liberal popular education; while an Act providing for the 
better ventilation of mines testifies to their interest in practi- 
cal philanthropy. 

Perhaps the best test of the value of an addition te a West- 
ern American constituency is its influence on political corrup- 
tion. Of course, corruptibility is not a question of sex, but 
beyond doubt the purchasable element is a smaller proportion 
among women than among men. 

“What influence (if any) has the political equality of the 
sexes exercised on the family life, and on the view in which 


"Absolutely none. « Divorces 
But no attempt 
has been made to connect the fact with woman suffrage. 

Whatever lesson Wyoming teaches, this much is certain, 
never was a political experiment tried under less auspicious 
circumstances. Yet not one of the predicted evils, and they 
were many, have marred its history. Judged by the only fair 
standard of local comparison, woman suffrage can show a clean 
record. 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S DECLARATION.—In Deutsche 
Rundschau for May,Chancellor von Caprivi, who hasalready had 
much experience in parliamentary matters, and from the time 
when he was entrusted with the direction of the Admiralty has 
been universally liked on account of his fidelity to duty and 
his obliging disposition, will have occasion in one of the 
early sittings of the German Reichstag to present a new colo- 
nial bill as well as the military bills, which latter have for 
their purpose a substantial augmentation of the field artillery. 
In the session of April 15 in the Prussian House of Deputies, 
the new Reichskanzler and Minister-President expressed his 
He gave voice to his convic- 
tion. that the building that had been reared with the pre- 
eminent assistance of Prince Bismarck, through the power of 
his genius, his iron will, his deep love of country, is firm 


general views on the situation. 


| enough on its foundations and strong enough in its joints to 


So now, after twenty years, it is interesting to inquire what | 


effect the suffrage has had. 
which in the census of 1880 numbered only some 20,000, is now 
estimated by the Governor, in his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, at from 95,000 to 105,000. 

At the last census Wyoming was returned as having a 


smaller percentage of illiteracy than any other State or Terri- | by A. V. Dicey in The Contemporary for April, discusses the 


tory inthe Union. 
Taking the average of the best opinions, qualified female 
voters represent about one-third of the whole constituency, 


The population of Wyoming | 


stand out against the wind and the storm even though his 
That part of the Chancellor’s 
speech ought to give particular satisfaction in which he de- 
clares that the Government will accept and adopt good sug- 


supporting hand shall fail. 


| gestions from whatever quarter they come. 


and of their number probably eighty per cent. avail themselves | 


There is no doubt that married women vote 
more generally than unmarried. 


of the privilege. 


While it 1s very generally admitted that personal considera- | 


tions influence women more than men in the choice of candi- 
dates, the women reply that this is largely due to the fact that 
they are not so much influenced by political partisanship. 
They will not vote for a man whose recerd is stained as to 
morality or integrity, and their habitual “ scratching” of their 


righteous consideration of the fitness of a candidate. 

They have not pushed themselves unduly into politics, and 
They 
show no desire to use the suffrage in pressing their claims toa 


appear unfavorable to candidates of their own sex. 


larger share of official employment than is accorded to them 
over all America. 

The women have never run a candidate for either House. 
As a general proposition it will be admitted that a higher 
moral tone characterizes women than men in private life and 











OUGHT THE REFERENDUM to be introduced into England, 


application to British politics of the principle of the Swiss 
Republic, that every law passed by the representatives in the 
Federal Assembly should be referred to all vote-possessing 
citizens for their acceptance or rejection. 

First. The exact nature of the Referendum. It is not a 
plebiscite; neither does it correspond to an English general 
election, but is rather a revival of the miscalled “veto,” 
lodged in the hands, not of the sovereign, but of the people. 

Second. Can it be adapted to the world of English polities? 
Yes, more easily than any other vital change in either the law 
or customs of the Constitution, by refusal of either the Lords 


: ; : : : | or Commons to pass a Bill until it had been referred to the 
tickets, instead of voting the entire party list, dislays a | 


people, or by special or general Act of Parliament. 

Third. Would its introduction be of advantage to England ? 
Institutions are not always easily transplanted. What is good 
in Switzerland may be bad in Britain. It would undoubtedly 
detract from the influence of Parliament and in many cases 
would involve an appeal from knowledge to ignorance. On 
the other hand it supplies: Ist, the best if not the only pos- 
sible check on ill-considered alterations in the fundamental 
institutions of the country, and 2d, it tends to sever legisla- 
tion from politics. 
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REVIVAL OF HINDUISM. 
J. P. JONEs. 
Andover Review, May. 


THE greatest convulsion in India to-day is the religious one. 
Brahmanism is stirred as never before, in view of the mighty 
conflict which has been thrust upon it by enemies more power- 
ful than it has ever known and such as have led vast hosts of 
its devotees to abandon it and to laugh at its superstitions and 
céremonies. Devout Hindus have thus been driven to bestir 
themselves in defence of their faith, and in manifold efforts to 
remove the cankering doubts and unbelief of the people. Their 
chief concern has been to meet in some way the deadly attacks 
from without, and to readjust their faith so as to adapt it to 
the demands of growing knowledge, advancing intelligence, 
and scientific methods. It is this panorama of successive 
effort and ever-varying reform that is denominated the “ Revi- 
val of Hinduism.” ‘ 

The occasion of this religious activity is threefold—Western 
education, Western civilization, and Christianity. Occidental 
thoughts and habits have made great inroads into the religion 
of this land, which is well illustrated by the changes which 
have recently overtaken Caste, that most powerful and subtle 
institution of Brahmanism. Hinduism would not probably sur- 
vive this century were it not for the cementing and conserving 
influence of Caste, which fosters ignorance, breeds superstition, 
creates schism, and perpetuates all manner of divisions. 
Among the agencies to destroy this monster tyranny, which 
crushes every aspiration, is the railroad, which has done more 
to level the distinctions and to soften the asperities of Caste 
than any other agency known. 

Western education and civilization have been mightier in 
fostering discontent with antiquated ideas and customs than 
in compelling a complete separation from them. 

The people have learned the puerilities, inconsistencies, 
falsehoods and obscenities of the Vedas, and question more and 
more the suitability of such “ Scriptures” to guide them into 
saving “‘ Truth and Life.” 

Above all, Christianity has not only been building up a flour- 
ishing Church in India, but has also been undermining the 
false religion and childish superstitions of the people. One of 
its best works is leavening Hinduism itself, Westernizing, and 
in part Christianizing their own religion. Chunder Sen said: 
“It is Christ and not the British Government that governs 
India. Our hearts have not been conquered by sword, bayonet 
and cannon, but bya higher and different power, and that 
power is Christ.” Mr. Mozoomder, the ablest Brahmist now 
living, has confessed that the Brahmist movement is the direct 
offspring of Christianity, and Dewan Raganatha Rao, the 
leading Hindu Reformer in South India, has recently framed 
a new creed of Reformed or “ Vedic ” Hinduism, which is the- 
ologically almost an exact duplicate of the Westminster Cate- 
chism. 

This new religious life is directed toward the twofold aim of 
reforming Hinduism from within, and protecting it from ene- 
mies without. 

During the last quarter century several Samajes or societies 
have been formed—the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal, the Arya 
Samaj in North India, and Prarthana Samaj in Western 
India, the Western Presidency being in many respects the 
most conservative part of the country. These samajes repre- 
sent men of every shade of religious thought—from those who 
part company with only the grossest evils of Hinduism to those 
who, like the late Chunder Sen and other members of the 
“New Dispensation,” bow only to a dim shadow of an ideal 
Hinduism, exalt Christ above all in their affections, and breathe 
their religious aspirations in a right Christian manner. They 





indeed, use the terminology of the East, but are more than 
enamored with the Spirit of the West. 

The movement is eclectic in its character. They profess 
not to adopt any existing religion as a whole, but to select the 
gold of truth whicheach contains, to melt the fragments by 
their spiritual ardor, and to pour them into the mould of their 
living faith in God. A very ambitious aim indeed! That 
they have succeeded, or are likely to succeed, in this presump- 
tuous effort, none but themselves believe, and the sincerity of 
their expressed confidence may now be questioned. 

None of the somajyes have done anything toward populariz- 
ing their doctrines. Oblivious to the teaching of history, as 
also to the dictates of sound wisdom, they fain would prove the 
divine origin and superior character of their religion by point- 
ing to its ability to gratify the intelligence of the few, rather 
than by showing its power to draw and satisfy the spiritual 
yearnings of the many. Thus far, they have indulged too 
freely and exclusively in ornate public prayers and grandilo- 
quent addresses—all in English; sothat the movement savors 
more of an intellectual and moral renaissance than it does of 
a religious revival. 

The movement in South India by the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity is really forthe destruction of the great enemy of 
their faith—Christianity. They uphold idolatry and endeavor 
to prove its excellence, and they glory in Caste as a divine in- 
stitution. 

Through its organized Tract and Preaching Societies (Mad- 
ras) it has shown much more vigor and push than all the other 
movements combined. Through the printing and distribution 
of tracts, and the training, commissioning, and support of 
preachers, they push forward their work. Being inspired by 
an active hatred of Christianity, they ransack the writings of 
English and American rationalists and anti-christian scientists. 
for expressions of the writers’ beliefs that Christianity is dead 
or moribund, and is being deserted by all.men of culture in 
Europe and America. These publicationsare scattered broad- 
cast over the land, accompanied by the reflection, ‘“‘ Shall we 
abandon our blessed Aryan religion in exchange for this for- 
eign religion of the white man, which they themselves are con- 
demning and deserting?” 

What is to be the issue of this religious ferment in the land 
ofthe Vedas? There is no cause for apprehension; the 
movement is full of promise. One sure and speedy result will 
be a purified and much more elevated Hinduism. Many of its 
grossest evils have disappeared under the scorching light of 
Christianity, and many of its superstitions, ceremonies and 
sinful practices are being abandoned as unworthy the growing 
intelligence and the quickened moral and religious percep- 
tions of the people. 

The discouraging state of stolid indifference has passed 
away,and is succeeded by a mental state of ferment and earnest 
inquiry. All this means success to missions and a triumph 
to our religion, which only needs its sweet reasonableness 
understood in order to be loved and embraced. 





SHADOWINGS OF MESSIAH IN HEATHEN SYSTEMS. 
F, F, ELLINWOOD. 
The Missionary Review, New York, May. 


THE history of the religions of men is full of hints, in one 
form or another, of the great principles of Divine Redemption, 

I. Traces of Vicarious Sacrifice. A remarkable conception 
appears in the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda, composed at 
least 1200 B. C., which represents the gods as sacrificing Puru- 
sha, the “ primeval male” supposed to be coeval with the 
Creator. Again, in the Tandya Brahmana, is the declaration 
that ‘“‘the Lord of Creatures offered himself a sacrifice for the 
gods.” Also, in the Satapatha Brahmana we read: ‘‘He who 
knowing this, sacrifices with the Purusha medha (sacrifice of 
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the primeval male) becomes ovale” Here is substitution. 
How can these Vedic sacrifices be accounted for except upon 
the assumption of some primitive tradition of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world? In other ancient faiths 
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are certain references to the same idea of divine and sympa- | 


thetic suffering for the good of men. Such was the ancient 
Egyptian doctrine that Osiris, after having been wounded by 
the god Set, sympathized with every wound of humanity, and 
himself felt it anew. There was also a dim trace of the idea 
that deity bore the sins of men for their healing. In Czsar’s 
Commentaries there is a statement that the Druids teach that 
by no other way than by the ransoming of a man’s life by the 
life of man is reconciliation with the divine justice of the im- 
mortal gods possible. 

The Iroquois Indians have a beautiful legend that the celestial 
visitant, Hiawatha, came down, attended by his beautiful and 
innocent daughter, to bless the tribes, and before the council- 
fire a swift messenger from heaven smote his daughter to the 
earth; then he arose, added his blessing, entered his celestial 
canoe, and glided away into heaven. 

A counterpart to this is found in the legends of ancient 
Mexico. The Toltecs, and afterward the Aztecs, looked for 
the return of the mysterious and deified Prince Quetzalcoatl, 
who had taught the arts of peace, had opposed all forms of 
violence and had abolished human sacrifice 4y drawing blood 
from his own veins and offering it as a substitute. 

II. Expectations ofa Deliverer. There are even more abund- 
ant indications of a common expectation among mankind that 
a divine deliverer would descend to overcome sin and suffering, 
and establish a kingdom of righteousness. There was a prom- 
ise in the Persian Vendidad that at the end of time a son of 
Zarathustra should appear, mysteriously conceived and born, 
who should overcome the prince of evil (Ahriman) and free 
the world from death and decay; then should the dead rise 
and immortality begin. It is probable that the Iranian faith 
of the Magi had fostered in them a vague expectation of a 
deliverer. 

But quite explicit is the Hindu prediction that Vishnu, 
having had nine incarnations upon the earth, shall have a 
tenth. Inthe nine he has wrought physical deliverances and 
won by martial valor; but in the tenth he shall conquer by 
moral power. 

Among the ancient Greeks there was developed in the wor- 
ship of Apollo, a belief that as the god of light, son and proph- 
et of the most high Zeus, he should be savior, purifier and 
redeemer, and should exert a profound and salutary influence 
over all the lands of Greece. 

The prediction in the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil is very sig- 
nificant as it was proclaimed less than a half century before 
the Christian Era. This famous passage is as follows: “‘ The 
last era, the subject of the Sybil Cumz, is arrived, the great 
series of ages begins anew. The Virgin returns, returns the 
reign of Saturn. The new Progeny from heaven now de- 
scends. Be thou propitious to the Infant Boy, by whom, first, 
the Iron Age shall expire and the Golden Age over the whole 
world begin. Whilst thou, O Pollio, art consul, this glory of 
our age shall be made manifest, and the celestial months begin 
their revolutions. Under thy auspices whatever vestiges of 
our guilt remain, shall, by being atoned for, redeem the earth 
from fear forever. He shall partake the life of the gods.” 

III. Groping after a Mediator and Salvation by Faith. 
Equally striking is the history of great changes which have 
occurred in certain systems which began in works but have 
ended in faith. 

In course of time the old Brahmanic sacrifices and the end- 
less toil of merit-making gave way to a desire for incarnations, 
divine helpers in human form and of a doctrine of faith 
(Bakti). 

The significant fact is that Hinduism, in answer to a felt 
want of humanity, changed its whole front, forsook the bound- 





| an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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less resources of meritorious sanctity and sacrificial beinphdetints, 
and trusted in the free compassion of a god-man—in Krishna, 
More marked still are the trans- 
formations of Buddhism in the same direction. The original 
atheistic system of Gautama did not satisfy the wants of man, 
for there was no hearer of prayer, no divine helper, and every 
man must be his own savior. Accordingly changes appeared 
from age to age in different Buddhist lands. In Japan, for 
example, we find a veritable doctrine of salvation by faith in 
the eternal merits of Amitaba. Buddhism has come to the 
very threshold of Christianity, and scarcely a vestige of the old 
system is left. 





THE OLD EVANGELICALISM 
R. W. 


Editorial in Andover Review, April, 1890. 


AND THE NEW. 
DALE, OF BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


THE sermon delivered by Dr. Dale upon the hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of the well-known Argyle Chapel 
in Bath (England) is one of unusual suggestiveness, especially 
in its comparison of the characteristic spirit of the old and 
the New Evangelicalism. One hundred years ago many pas- 
tors of Independent and Baptist churches were inspired with 
“a buoyancy, an ardor, a courage, a zeal” altogether unusual, 
Old meeting-houses were enlarged, and many new ones were 
erected ; deserted chapels became crowded ; the voice of the 
preacher was heard everywhere, in cottages, farm-houses, 
barns, by the wayside and on college greens; it was the hour 
of birth of what have proved to be great missionary societies 
and of auxiliary organizations. The glory of this movement 
was that it “cared supremely for men, for living men who 
were to be saved or lost. and on whom it had to press, with 
tears and agony and prayers, the Gospel of Christ in order to 
save them.” 

It was, however, restricted and imperfect in this regard for 
men. “It cared nothing for building up ideal churches, 
or for creating an ideal social order ; it did not care very much 
for any development of personal life and character which was 
not necessary to make sure of eternal blessedness and to 
augment it; it cared very little for any truth which had not a 
direct relation to salvation. What it cared for was to save 
individual men from eternal death. This done, Evangelical- 
ism was apt to assume that every thing would come B rigut with 
them either in this world or the next.’ 

“Evangelicalism was wanting in what I may call a disinter- 
ested love of the truth. On both sides (the Arminian and 
Calvinistic Methodist), as I venture to think, the main, though 
not the exclusive, source of the controversial earnestness was 
not the love of truth for its own sake, but the love of truth as 
a necessary instrument for converting mer to God, and placing 
them permanently in a right relation to Him.” 

But a change took place, and they began to care for truth 
for its own sake; to read the Bible, not merely for collecting 
fresh materials to use for the conversion of sinners, but to dis- 
cover what the Bible really meant. ‘ The gentle—the violent 
—pressure which used to be put on reluctant texts by theolo- 
gians and preachers of all creeds to make them say the right 
thing or to frevent them from saying the wrong, was as bad as 
the gentle or violent pressure put on obstinate heretics by 
the Inquisition with precisely the same object. There should 
be a conscience in the study as well as in the counting-house. 
To attempt by skilful manipulation to get a better meaning out 
of a text than it contains is as fraudulent a proceeding as 
to attempt by skilful manipulation to get a better meaning out 
of a cheque than it contains. The text—asa devout soul might 
say—is more precious when you have put a great Christian 
truth into it than it was in its natural and original state. No 
doubt. And a cheque for £10 is more precious when you have 
added a couple of naughts to the ten and made it a thousand, 
But the two proceedings are very much of the same character.” 
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The tenets which the earlier Evangelicals most used and | 
urged were the Propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ, Forgiveness | 
on this ground upon Repentance and Faith, the Nature and 
Necessity of Regeneration by the Holy Spirit and the Perdi- 
tion and Eternal Suffering of those who die Impenitent. On 
this last point Dr. Dale recognizes a great change in belief. 
He deprecates, however, if we understand him aright. the sub- 
stitution of a conception of life as merely disciplinary for that | 
which regards it as also a probation. The latter conception | 
adds “ immeasurably ”’ to “its moral power asa discipline.” | 

Dr. Dale vigorously combats a tendency to change the basis | 
of justification by faith from Christ’s righteousness to that of | 
the believer's personal righteousness through faith. 
tendency should show any great strength, he thinks we should 
“ have to fight the great battle of the Reformation over again.” 








Japan: Review of the Year 1889, by G. W. Knox, of Tokyo, | 
Japan, in The Missionary Review for May, calls attention to | 
the fact that at no period since 1867, the year of the restora- 
tion, have there been such rapid changes, so many surprises, 


If this | 


| only observes and relates ? 


or such intense popular feeling causing much uncertainty as | 


to the future. Among those specially noted are the great 
disasters by flood, the establishment and ratification of the 
New Constitution, by which Japan forsakes Asia for the 
companionship of progressive Europe and America, and the 
Treaties inaugurated by America and endorsed by Germany 
and Russia, abolishing extra-territorial jurisdiction, and in- 
cluding Tariff revision. 

These changes brought about an agitation among the 
Samurai, the relic of the old feudal leaders, headed by the 
Soshi, young miniature politicians, extreme radicals, and favor- 
ing the free use ot political force, which resulted in the at- 
tempted assassination of Count Okuma, one of the wisest of 
the progressive leaders, and a Cabinet crisis. 

As a result the new treaties are dead, and a political crisis 
has been reached, the result of which will be most anxiously 
watched. 

The Religious progress has been quiet, manifested especially 
in the Y. M. C. A. work, and the summer school of the Do- 
shisha College. Buddhist missionaries are active, and the 
much wished for union between the Congregational and 
the United Church of Christ has failed, greatly to the disap- 
pointment of many. The union of the Presbyterian and 





Reformed bodies is now complete; with them, too, are the | 


Cumberland Presbyterians. The Methodist Episcopal and 
Canadian Methodists have come nearer to each other. Per- 
haps this union of Presbyterians with Presbyterians, of Metho- 
dists with Methodists is all that we can expect for the present. 


deliberately set themselves against union on the foreign 
field. May we not appeal to the Christian public at 


SCIENTIFIC, 


SOME NEEDLESS DIFFICULTIES IN THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The President's Address, Annual Meeting Royal Microscopical 
Society, London, Feb. 24, 1890. 


“A LITTLE while ago I[ read in a preface to a work on 
natural history that the book was ‘of little value to the scien- 
tific reader, but that its various anecdotes and its minute 
detail of observation would be found useful and entertaining.’’ 

What should a “ Scientific Reader” be expected to desire ? 
He must be an unreasonable man if he is not grateful for anec- 
dotes of the animals whose life he wishes to study. Such 
information is too much neglected by text-books on natural 


| history. 


Which is the more scientific manner of describing animals— 
that which catalogues, classifies and dissects, or that which 
Should an animal be treated asa 
dead specimen or a living one? It may be said that the study 
of the living animal is not scientific, though interesting, and 
that mere entertainment should not be considered in the 
subject; that the chief study in natural history is the structure 
of the animal and its classification, not its life and habits. 

But why set up an antagonism between these two depart- 
ments of natural science? Both are necessary for a proper 
knowledge of the animal. This is what memoirs and text- 
books should do, but what they do of. 

We read much of the animal’s organs; we see plates about 
its peculiar structure, followed by long discussions about its 
rank and form; but of the living animal, its habits, how it 
secures its food, or evades its enemies, nothing is said. 

This is the most difficult part of the work with animals, be- 
cause the rare ones dwell in peculiar abodes, such as ponds or 
dense forests, and many are nocturnal in their habits, so that 
he who watches-them must be up during night, and frequent 
strange places. Often, too, hours of watching may be lost by 
a few moments’ carelessness. Again, publishers and scientists 
may be anxious to follow the ordinary method and give only 
classified details of structure, function, species, etc. Should 
the study of natural history be delightful? Ask rather shou!d 
it exist at all? Is not the interest inspired by natural history 
one great aim of the knowledge gained by it? It will help 
to solve some marvellous difficulties in theories of both mind 
and feeling ; but the life of the animal also has its own attrac- 
tion. When we steal into the woods to hear the nightingale 


| at dusk, or when we gaze with wonder at the beauties of an 
The opposition comes, however, chiefly from ministers who 


home to cease the sin of schism in preaching the gospel to | 


the natives. 








THE Journal des Missions Evang éliques, Paris, May, chronicles 
the sad death-roll of the Evangelical missions in Africa. The 
Missionary society of Bale, which took over the work of the 
English Baptists in Cameroons, has since the close of 1886 
sent out twelve missionaries, and of these five are dead. G. 
Schmid, a German missionary of the same society, who has 
labored on the Gold Coast since 1876, died Feb. 8. The Eng- 
lish Baptist mission at San Salvador, south of the Congo, has 
lost two workers. Back of the Benguela coast six associates 
of F. Arnot, at the Garenganze mission, have succumbed to 
the climate. Dr. A. H. Webster, one of the American 


missionaries who have organized a native church at Bailundo 
in the same country, was carried away by bilious fever last year. | 
J. A. Bain’s death in the midst of his labor of translating the 
Scriptures isa severe loss to the Scotch mission at Lake 
Nyassa. The last sorrowful intelligence to arrive has been the 
loss of A. Mackay, the valiant missionary of Uganda. 


animal under the microscope, we think but little of the scien- 
tific names and peculiarities of structure. 

The rude country lad wanders through meadow or by 
hedge or sea-shore. He knows the birds by their flight, and 
perhaps also by their cries. Ignorant of the scientific name 
for even one bird, he can find a plover’s nest, and has seen her 
young. He gathers wild roses, happily regardless of even one 
of the forty or more names by which they are known. 

While plants and animals have distinct names, these should 
be divided into as few classes as possible. “I would suggest, 
then, that, if it be possible, each group of animals should be 
described not only by an all-embracing monograph, to be kept 
for reference on the shelves of such societies as our own, but 
by a book that would deal with only a moderate number of 
typical or very striking forms; that would describe them fully, 
illustrate them liberally from life, and give an ample account 
of their lives and habits.” Such a book should not give much 


| Classification, and thus we should make the subject more pop- 


ular, and secure a perfect army of out-door observers who 
would greatly aid science by relating their experiences. By 
this means we would obtain a much wider knowledge of 
Nature’s book. 
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THE STRENGTH OF SPIDERS AND SPIDER- WEBS. 
Henry C. McCook. 
Popular Science Monthly for May. 

SPIDERS’ webs are generally spoken of as weak, but com- 
paratively estimated they are strong. According to Schaffen- 
burger, ninety spinning threads of an LFfeira are required to 
make one thread as thick as a caterpillar’s. Leeuwenhoek 
estimates that eighteen thousand spider lines are required to 
make a thread as thick as a hair of the beard. Blackwell 
made some tests with a line which had sustained a spider 
weighing ten grains. After making a minute sack of muslin 
suspended to this line, he put into it sixty-one grains; an 
additional half grain being put in, the line broke. The line 
had sustained six times the weight of the spider. 

Spiders’ webs must be strong enough to hold many kinds of 
powerful insects, and sustain the weight of heavy loads of rain 
and dew. 

The distinguished astronomer, General Ormsby M. Mitchell, 
once wished to make a delicate connection between the pendu- 
lum of aclock and an electric apparatus for recording the ticks. 
After trying several fine fibres such as human hair, he found a 
main thread of a spider’s web the most suitable for his purpose. 
This delicate connecting film remained in place during three 
years, contracting ‘and relaxing with each tick of the clock. 

At various times wonderful things have been recorded about 
spiders having captured larger animals than insects. A promi- 
nent instance is recorded in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. The account is given by a Mr. Spring, who, 
while walking witha friend in a swampy wood, noticed a large, 
black, wolf spider acting peculiarly. Closer attention showed 
that the spider had taken hold of a fish just in front of the 
dorsal fin. The fish swam around as if in pain and tried to 
shake the spider off. When they came near the bank the 
spider reached out its legs and pulled the fish quite out of the 
water. This was done a second time as the fish fell into the 
water after being once taken out. 








The two animals being 


captured, the spider was found to be three-fourths of an inch | 


long, and the fish three and one-fourth inches. 

Another authentic account is that of a snake which was 
caught in a spider’s web in the cellar of the Hon. David E. 
Evans, at Batavia, N. Y. The web was on the under-side of a 
shelf opposite to a window. Thesnake had apparently crawled 


spider, which had secured the reptile by the tail, besides wind- 
ing threads around the mouth. 
long. 

A wonderful instance of a spider’s strength occurred in 
Lebanon (Ky.) in the office of Mr. P. C. Cleaver’s livery-stable. 
About II A.M. a young mouse, an inch and a half long, was 
seen hanging by its tail to a spiders web under a high desk. 
The spider had passed some lines of web around the mouse’s 
tail, and was gradually raising it from the floor. 


The snake was about a foot 


The spider, 
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| Would such a gift help in survival ? 


which was about as large as a pea, would craw! down and bite | nen a , s 
| of variation in the successive generations. 


the mouse’s tail, then run up and begin the work of raising. 


Thus the spider continued till the next morning about nine | 


o’clock, when the mouse was found to be raised three inches 


from the floor, and quite dead. These instances prove that 


both sedentary and wandering spiders capture sm tll vertebrate | 


animals, and use them as food. 





WALLACE ON DARWINISM. 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Popular Science Monthly, May, ’go. 

No one has a higher right to teach the world on this recon- 
dite subject than Mr. Wallace, himself an independent discov- 
erer of the principles associated with the name of Darwin. 

As popular opinion is now, however, leaving Darwin in favor 
of Wallace, much benefit will be gained by knowing what 


Mr. Wallace thinks of Darwin’s theories. Sufficient time has 


= 13 
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taatinl since these siteliniai were given to let us know the 
meaning ofeach author. Mr. Wallace does not believe that 
Darwin's theories present any explanation of the most impor- 
tant phenomena which the living world presents. 

Darwin says: “ Although much remains obscure and will long 
remain obscure, | can entertain no doubt that it is erroneous 
to believe that each species has been independently created. 
Furthermore, I] am convinced that natural selection has been 
the most important, but not the exclusive, means of modifica- 
tion.” Mr. Wallace says all that is here claimed is now almost 
universally admitted, while the criticisms of Darwin’s works 
refer almest exclusively to those numerous questions which, 
as he himself says, will long remain obscure. 

Mr. Wallace’s explanation of natural selection is that it rests 
on two main classes of facts which apply to all organized be- 
ings. The first is the power of rapid multiplication in geomet- 
rical progression; the second is that the offspring always vary 
slightly from the parents, though generally very closely resem- 
bling them. As the result of the first of these laws a constant 
struggle for existence prevails amongst all living creatures, the 
result of which is that many die, and thus arises the question, 
as to why the rest survive. 

The answer from the Darwinian theory is that some are bet- 
ter able to secure food and evade enemies, or are otherwise 
better qualified, hence “fittest to survive.” In the human 
realm, at least, moral elements must be estimated. Darwin 
considers sexual selection also necessary, and thinks this 
accounts for the beautiful colors in birds and butterflies. 
Mr. Wallace says this view has always seemed to be unsup- 
ported by evidence and does not adequately account for facts, 
because variety of color arises from the general laws of growth 
and does not need to be accounted for by female prefer- 
ence. 

An important feature of this book is the denial of Darwin's 
theory of the origin of the human faculties. Natural selection 
could never have produced these. 

Mr. Wallace fully accepts Darwin’s conclusions that there is 
a strong resemblance between the body of man and the higher 
mammalia, especially the anthropoid apes. But Darwin 
appears to derive the whole of man’s faculties, moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, from their rudiments in the lower animals. 
This, Mr. Wallace says, is not supported by evidence, and is 


; | opposed to well-ascertained facts. 
into the web, and was subsequently further entangled by the | PI 


How can the mathematical faculty be accounted for? How 
would the rare cases (about one ina hundred) be preserved ? 
So with regard to bees. 
Did even the rude faculty of making comb help a bee to sur- 
vive? How did the bee get its architectural knowledge, and 
how were such bees preserved rather than others? Equal dif- 
ficulties beset the enquiry into the faculty of mimicry. 

The change and increase in species require three conditions 
to be postulated: (1) an original species; (2) the power of 
increasing the species by reproduction; and (3) the occurrence 


The existence of living germs must be left as a mystery. 
Darwin speaks of thé origin of species, not of “ living things.” 
This is not likely to come within the range of human science. 
The second point relating to the original existence of living 
animals and their reproduction is also a mystery. 

The third point is the occurrence of variation in natural 
selection. But variation is not a necessary feature of repro- 
duction, neither is it simply fortuitous. We cannot conceive 
of chance producing a horse, much less a man. Variations 
occur, but how comes it that advantageous variations should 
occur? Is this not the result of some preéstablished principle 


or law of development. 


The horse of this stage of the world’s creation is derived 
from orahippus of the Eocene period. All this is according to 
the principle of the survival of the fittest, but how do we prove 
that the one-toed horse is any better for our times than the 
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horse having many toes was for former times? Is it not pos- 
sible that predetermined transformation has as real a place in 
determining species as individuals ? 

Mr. Wallace says that man, in his bodily structure, is derived 
from the lower animals of which he is the culminating develop- 
ment. This is questionable. In alate poem Tennyson calls 
this “ letting the house of a brute to the soul of aman.” What 
is meant by the expression “derivation from the lower 
animals?” One of two conditions must have existed far 
back in the history of our world, either there was a single germ 
of life from which all subsequent life sprang, or there were 
several such germs, from which in separate streams, living 
plants and animals proceeded. 

Darwin appears to favor the latter view. If the first is ac- 
cepted then insects, fishes, birds, beasts, and man have been 
evolved from one germ. Will the theories of variation and 
natural selection account for such a varied progeny ? 
we say that man, even physically, is derived from the lower 
animals? If tworivers arise from one source and flow into 
the-sea. it cannot be said that one is derived from the other. 
A sane man may have an idiot brother, they are both derived 
from the same parents, but not from each other. 

The argument becomes more simple if we assume that there 
were several germs. The germ which produced man may have 
been different from the other germs. It is contrary to the 
whole analogy of nature to supnese that a living germ which 
is, to all intents and purposes, an ovum or egg, may ultimately 
develop into an oak, a fish, or man according to mere chance. 
There must be some cause for variety in living organisms. 
After looking into a brook Tennyson once said, ‘“* What an im- 
agination God has.” This marvellously varied world can be 
accounted for in no cause lower than that which may, with all 
reverence, be described as the mind, or as the imagination of 
God. 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY AND MANUFACTURED 
SCIENCE. 


ALLEN PRINGLE, PRESIDENT ONTARIO BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Popular Science Monthly for May. 


THIS age believes extensively in scientific teaching. Hence 
published: science should be true. Al! teachers and writers on 
scientific subjects should be sure that their statements are cor- 
rect before giving them as facts. . 

In the Popular Science Monthly of June, 1881, Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, writing about glucose and grape-sugar, made the 
‘following statement: “In commercial honey, which is entirely 
free from bee mediation, the comb is made of paraffin, and 
filled with pure glucose by appropriate machinery.” 

There is not a word of truth in this assertion. It was taken 
up by the newspapers because these journals believe what the 
magazines say; and the people believe what the newspapers 
say. Even the “ American Encyclopedia” and the American 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ have published 
similar statements. . 

Practical bee-keepers tried by a:guments to refute this state- 
ment ; but, failing to get a proper hearing, the editor of a bee 
journal offered Prof. Wiley $1,000 for a sample of the artificial 
honey, or for the name of the place where it was made or 
could be found. This offer has not been accepted. Prof. 
Wiley said further that the artificial honey, while as white and 
beautiful as Vermont white-clover honey, could be sold much 

.cheaper and yet realize a good profit. 
Honey was very scarce in both Europe and America during 


1887 and 88. This was a good chance for bringing out arti- |. 


ficial honey. Not a pound was produced, although dealers 

made urgent call for a supply of any kind of honey. 
Adulteration of comb or honey is very difficult and seldom 

occurs. Honey is composed of 75 parts of sugar to 25 of 


But can, 
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water. But these proportions vary with the season of the 


_ year and the kind of flowers from which honey is taken. The 








polariscope was at one time considered a good test, because 
the ray of light is generally deflected to the left when it enters 
honey. But this is not always reliable. In some pure kinds 
it will bend to the right. The difference in taste and fluidity 
of various flavors of honey is so great that some kinds would 
be considered only artificial productions. The granulating 
test also fails because some fine qualities of honey will not 
granulate, while mixtures of glucose will. 

The only admission ever made by Prof. Wiley of his error 
was in a letter to a friend dated May, 1888, and there he says: 
“T repeated this statement more in the light of a pleasantry 
than as a commercial reality,” and gives the information of a 
friend as his authority. 

Inthe Medical Standard for June, 1889, a prominent New 
York M. D. falls into a serious error while defining a working- 
bee, saying amongst other things that “it is the offspring of 
an unimpregnated queen bee. A queen bee unfertilized can 
lay living eggs, but they will produce only drones, Workers 
are undeveloped females, and the queen cannot lay the eggs 
which produce this kind till she has met the drone—that is, 
has been fertilized. Doubtful points in science should be sub- 
mitted to practical men before being published. This would 
avoid error which might arise from mere theoretical knowledge. 

THE CULTIVATION oF CoTTon.— Russkig Veestnik, St. 
Petersburg, April—The cultivation of cotton is constantly 
assuming larger proportions in our empire. Atthe last annual 
fair in Nizhniy-Novogorod the sale of that article, raised 
in Russia from American seeds, was very lively. In the 
province of Sir-Daria only about 10,000 poods (1 pood = 
40 Russian pounds — 15 ounces) was raised in 1880; but 
the crop of 1884 yielded over 250,000 poods. Within the 
last four years the cultivation of cotton in our provinces 
in Central Asia has been increased twenty-five times, 
and the increase would be still larger if the farmers had not 
been hampered by a lack of capital. The Severnzy Telegraph- 
azy Agent is informed that manufacturers of Lodzinsk are 
buying large quantities of American cotton-seed and giving it 
out to farmers for cultivation; one manufacturer in the dis- 
trict of Kokan distributed no less than 5,000 poods of that 
seed and advanced the planters 20,000 roubles on the expected 
crops. The idustry of cotton-raising should be taken in hand 
by our great capitalists; it would yield larger dividends than 
any of the enterprises in which they invest their funds at 
present. There is no doubt but that industry will become in 
Russia one of great national importance. 

ELECTRIC Morors 1N ITALY.—Some time ago a central 
electric supply station was ereeted at Alzanno, Maggiore§ 
Italy. The first alternating currents were successfully set in 
motion about two weeks ago. A five-horse-power motor was 
used for working a centrifugal pump, The test was so satis- 
factory that several of a large number of industrialists who 
were present ordered motors from the Milan Edison Company 

Italian papers have since advocated the extensive use of 
these motors because they will solve the problem of how the 
water power, in which Italy abounds, can be utilized. Many 
towns will now be lighted by electricity, besides having power 
during the day for operating machinery. 

At Venice, where the Italian Edison Company is at present 
erecting a large alternating current central station, having 
two powerful machines, the demand for light is so great as to 
require the erection of a third machine. 

The same company is erecting an electric-light works at 
Vittaio (in the province of Venice). 

At Lerniaworkman was instantly killed by placing his hand 
on the button of the switch at the wrong time.—Jtalian Cor- 
respondence, Electric Review, London, April 25th. 
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In La Lecture, Paris, April 10, Camille Flammarion enumer- 
ates some of the low types of savages, examples of the primitive 
man still existing in certain regions of the globe, such as the 
Doko dwarfs of Shoa, the Digger Indians, the Terra del Fue- 
gans, certain Bushman tribes, the Botocudos, the savages of 


Western Australia, the Veddas of Ceylon, and the Akkas, of | 


the Nile marshes. 
because they prove entirely refractory to progress. 
belated races the aged are often abandoned to wild beasts, 
and infanticide is a universal practice. Cannibalism is not 


specially characteristic of primitive man, but has been elevated | 


into an institution of war, retaliation, filial respect, punish- 





| girls receive instruction in the elementary schools, conducted 


by 2,500 teachers, and, practically, to-day the entire population 
between the ages of six and twelve are at school, and taught 


| by well-trained teachers. 


Some tribes are rapidly becoming extinct | 
In these | 


ment, or religion by peoples standing comparatively high in | 


the scale of humanity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





EDUCATION IN GREECE, 


HENRY W. HULBERT, OF MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
OHIO. 


PROF. 


Andover Review, May. 


WHEN we consider that the Hellenic Kingdom embraces a 
territory of about 25,000 square miles, has a population of 2,200,- 
ooo Greeks and Albanians, is the poorest country in Europe,with 
commerce undeveloped, supports an army as large as that of 


the United States, and is oppressed with a debt of $80,000,000, | 


we begin to realize the odds against which she has been 
struggling in her effort to gather the whole nation under one 
government, and free those who still remain under the power 
of the Turks. 


visible Greece is a hot-bed of propagandism. Prevented from 


There is a visible and an invisible Greece, and the | 


The regular course of study, covering four or five years, 
takes the pupil from the alphabet through an extended read- 
ing course in Greek, geography, grammar, writing, sketching, 
music, sacred history, catechism, and the Greek New Testa- 
ment; needle-work being prominent in the girls’ schools, and 
gymnastics in all the schools. 

The secondary schools—the Helenicon Scholeion—are all 
under government supervision, having a course of three years ; 
taking the pupils from the age of thirteen to sixteen, and pre- 
paring them for the gymnasium beyond. In the different 
classes the study of both the Old and New Testaments is made 
prominent. 

Taking Greece as a whole, more than half of the teachers in 
the elementary schools are women, receiving from $16 to $25 a 
month, with a pension secured to them at the end of their 
active service ; the men receive salaries ranging from $15 to $35 
a month. 

By far the finest girls’ school in Greece is the Arsakeion at 
Athens, founded by M. Arsakes, occupying an entire square, 
with buildings which can accommodate 1,500 girls in daily at- 
tendance, ninety of whom are resident boarders. This school 
is the legitimate outcome of the American school for girls, 
which was cared for during forty years by Mr. and Mrs. Hill, 
and will compare favorably with those of similar grade in Ger- 
many, England and America. The government takes special 
interest in it, recognizes its diplomas, gives teachers’ certifi- 
cates in return, and contributes 20,000 drachmai annually 
toward its expenses. The pupil matriculates for $75, and re- 
mains afterward at an expense of about $16.50a month. Itis 


| a custom for far-away villages to select their brightest girls, 


using physical force, education is the weapon she is using | 


with immense power in every bit of territory which she hopes 
to call her own; and when the crisis comes, men to control 


affairs will be those educated in schools established and sup- | 
ported mostly by Greeks who have gained wealth outside the | 


limits of Greece proper. 

The Revolution of 1830 left Greece in a far worse condition 
than that of the South after our civil war, and yet during all 
her experience of blood and desolation, new schools were 
covertly organized in every region the patriots could control. 

King Otho ascended the throne in 1833, and under his influ- 
ence schools were instituted after the German pattern, and the 
University was established at Athens. 

The present king, George I., came to the throne in 1863. 
Under his reign educational affairs have moved on much faster, 
until to-day there are more than 2,000 elementary schools 
for boys; about 300 schools of the same grade for girls; 
with over 2,500 teachers, male and female, most of them hold- 
ing certificates from normal schools; 331 secondary schools, 


with 1,400 teachers, and more than 15,000 pupils; 35 gymna- | 


Siums, with 216 instructors, and about 5,000 pupils; a univer- 
sity with four departments, 100 professors, and 2,500 students ; 
a half-dozen normal schools; a polytechnic school at Athens, 
with 24 instructors, and 500 pupils, and a large number of pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical schools, the effect of which will be that 
the next generation of Greeks, almost toa man, will know how 
to read and write. 

The forces that helped to bring the educational affairs of 
Greece to their present hopeful state may be summarized as 
royal, legislative, local and private. Kings and queens have 
promoted education enthusiastically ; the Boulé, Chamber of 
Representatives, has acted with zeal and wisdom; local 
authorities have followed willingly, and many eminent 
private citizens have established institutions of various grades, 
expending sums from 200,000 drachmai to 3,000,000 for these 
noble ends. Seventy-two thousand boys and twenty thousand 


collect money for their expenses and send them to the Arsa- 
keion, in order to secure efficient teachers for their village 
girls. Thus have been scattered over Greece and Greek- 
speaking lands over 2,000 graduates, a large proportion of whom 
have engaged in teaching. 

The normal school (at Athens) for men has a three years’ 


| rigid course, its schedule including a most thorough study of 


| 


| 


Greek literature and philosophy, ethics, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history (secular and ecclesiastical), the whole range of the 
natural sciences, pedagogics, sketching, music (vocal and in- 
strumental), hygiene, gymnastics, military drill and practical 
gardening ; a “ pattern school” is also connected with it, great 
emphasis being laid upon practical instruction. ; 
Although the religious education has largely passed out of 


| the hands of the hierarchy and is under government super- 





vision, yet no school can be established in Greece which is not 
open to the clergy of the State Church (Greek Orthodox), for 
catechetical instruction. The use of the Greek New Testament 
as a text-book in all th: elementary schools, as in the higher 
grades, is largely due to -ue influence of American workers in 
Greece. 

In elementary education the success of Greece has been 
phenomenal. The higher educational institutions comprise the 
gymnasiums, the polytechnic institute, the normal schools and 
the University ; and we may add that the outlook for higher 
education in Greece is flattering. The great base of the pyra- 
mid, popular education, is solidly laid ; soon the superstructure 
can be carried to completion. 


LITERATURE: THEN AND NOW. 
E. LYNN LINTON. 
Fortnightly Review, London, April. 


THE phases through which literature has passed are in them- 
selves transformations. That which was once select and 
eclectic has become common and generalized, and those 
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things which once ranked as among the richest treasure are now 
sold by the hundredweight. 


were lent and borrowed by churches and monasteries. A 
library of a hundred and fifty volumes was more than a 
princely possession, and the bequest of a book to a religious 
house was paid for by a daily mass ensuring the salvation of the 
pious donor. To purloin or conceal a book, or even to oblit- 
erate the title of—say, that Latin translation of Aristotle’s 
Physics at Rochester—was, to incur the sentence of damna- 
tion. A new book was a phenomenon of more importance 
than the discovery of a new planet. From those times when 
the man of letters was part priest, part monarch, up to the 
present time of circulating libraries and overflowing publica- 
tions we strike the whole chord of social change and political 
revolution. What literature was—thought, morals, and so- 
ciety were. What literature is—these are. 

In those early days the men of letters were of two kinds: 
the respectable and the bohemian. In the cell the cowled 
scribe copied and re-copied his favorite manuscripts. In the 
hall the bard celebrated his seigneur’s valiant deeds. Men, 
like Froissart, took their place by Herodotus and Tacitus. 
But the free-living Troubadours roamed far and wide with 
jongleurs and glee-maidens—wild asses of the desert unbitted 
and unbridled, this class has ever been—from the masterless 
men who went from castle to castle harping for meat and 
lodging, up to the impecunious, unkempt, irresponsible gen- 
iuses of our day. 

The poet, the rhymer, the singer was the ancestor of the 
whole grand race, showing its later development in prose and 
written essay. 

In earlier times the dedications of books were the expres- 
sions not so much of servile fawning as of genuine loyalty ; 
but when literature became more democratic and less exclu- 
sive, dedications changed from what was the payment of a duty, 
willingly paid and counted into the service, into currying 
favour from one who could give or withhold at pleasure. But a 
nobler form of faithful work, personal modesty and professional 
self-respect existed up to the later half of the present century. 
Then came the New Journalism with all its sensationalism, 


| 





People who have nothing to say, and who could not say it if 


| they had, dance down the flowers of rhetoric and upset all 
A Pope begged a copy of Cicero’s De Oratore,and Bibles | 





its rant and its personality and the virtues of the past becamse | 


the clogs and fetters of the present. 
In those days reviewing was a distinct branch of the pro- 


fession, demanding certain qualifications as absolutely essen- | 


tial ; and it was done faithfully without fear or favour. At the 
present day the work of reviewing has fallen into comparatively 
few hands. A small knot of men hold the success or failure of 
many—making or marring reputations according to the word 
of command and the rights of affiliation. 
One of the odd things of the present time is the incompe- 
tency of those who write. Novel writers do not know their 
own language, and are often deficient in elementary grammar. 
Critics have more words than matter. 


orderly arrangements of syntax —then send you the result. 
All their carts go before their horses, and their prepositions are 
tin-tacked on to the wrong verbs. Their sentences are so 
many cats-cradles, where you seek in vain for the governing 
line—the clue. They reproduce what they read and warm up 
the stale dish into a still more unpalatable hash. These im- 
possible manuscripts are for the most part grotesque attempts 
at sensationalism or vapid sentimentalism. 

In sensational fiction there is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. That step is no wider than the bridge, 
itself no thicker than a hair, over which the True Believer 
passes on his way to heaven, with the pit yawning below. And 
as many peccant souls trip, stumble and fall, so do the sensa- 
tional writers pass over the narrow line and plunge headlong 
into bathos. 

In every direction we come to the same patent fact—the 
need of reorganization in literature. There is too little good 
work of real sound scholarship, and too much worthless froth. 
Writers have lost their old self-respecting, quiet dignity. That 
which was once a grave and honorable profession has degen- 
erated into a noisy, pushing, self-advertising trade. Literature 
is not the honorable profession it was when practised by the 
learned gentlemen and scholars of the past generation, and it 
does not confer the same dignity—hecause the standard of 
self-respect has fallen like the standard of qualifications. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PHILOSOPHY.—Paul Janet in 
Revue Bleu, April 12.—Unless I delude myself, cultivated and 
thinking people are beginning to tire of the subversive, nihil- 
istic, negative ideas that have engrossed philosophy for the 
past twenty years. It seems to me that the feeling is arising 
that these ideas, when carried to extremes, may become dan- 
gerous, and that lest they should be carried to extremes, it is 
well to correct them and hold them in check by other ideas. 
People are beginning to perceive the gap, the void that is left 
in the soul by these sceptical, materialistic, and atheistic doc- 
trines, and to feel that they have had quite enough of that 
amiable and brilliant philosophy that pleasantly tells you that 
there is nothing true and nothing false, that the Creator only 
mocks our understanding, but that, in spite of all, the world 
is a comedy agreeable enough if one has the luck to be well 
placed for enjoying it. Besides this false optimism, there is 
the false pessimism, of which people are also beginning to 


| grow weary. which does not hinder us from enjoying every 


The editors of to-day | 


are not always the well-read scholars their predecessors were. | 


Our literature is too entirely frothy. Nothing more super- 


ficial has appeared. Our science is got by reviews, and even | 


these have been boiled down to the bare bones. 

Some of the young lions of the press are great interviewers, 
where also they are more than a trifle offensive. Fancy Walter 
Savage Landor on the gridiron of the interviewer, or Sir Walter 
Scott, or Robert Southey, or Wordsworth, or even Coleridge ! 
In those days when literature respected itself, no man would 
have sent his book unsolicited to an influential stranger, or 
would have fished with a long line of subscribers. Authors do 
both now-a-days. They sweep the seas with a net as wide as 
that of a hospital, an institution, a money-lender. 
of the modern spirit of blare and bustle. 

Among the hundreds who write when formerly there was 


It is part 


good thing, but, on the contrary, urges us to take as much en- 
joyment as possible, because it is so much won from the enemy; 
also, of the grovelling positivism which only demands facts, 
and more facts, without ever meeting with anything like what 
once were called principles; and, of that physiologism, too, 
that represents an intellectual phenomenon only under the 
form of a dancing cell, as though that were a clear conception! 
We are not less sated with an intolerant atheism that sup- 
presses the name of God in the “ Fables” of La Fontaine, 
and has taught us that it is easier to get rid of the idea of 
God than of superstitién and fanaticism. At length, just as 
in politics people are beginning to comprehend that the de- 
velopment of the democracy does not demand the successive 
destruction of all the conservative forces, so also they are 
coming to see that in philosophy new groups can be formed 
and new directions given to ideas, which, while profiting by 
all the progress that science and thought have been able to 
make in our century, will re-establish the fundamental princi- 
ples of metaphysics and ethics. An indication of this lassitude 
is found in the recent remarkable novel of Paul Bourget, ‘‘ Le 
Disciple,” in which he raises the high philosophic question 


one, there must be a large percentage of the incompetent. | whether speculative doctrines are indifferent and innocuous 


Cartloads of absolute rubbish are shot into publishers’ offices. 


and whether theory has indeed no relation with practice. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION IN AMERICA.—The 
enthusiastic expectation of excited operators 
should remember that the effects of this silver 
absorption into coin will be very diverse, not 
only in America, but throughout the world. The 
task which the American legis'ators have im- | 
posed upon themselves, cf keeping up silver at 
anartifically high price, is increasingly difficult. 
The Bland Act proved inadequate to meet the 
increasing tendency toward a greater intrinsic 
difference between the gold and silver dollar, to 
check the Lase, though not illegal coinage, both 
foreign and American; and to avert the threat- 
ened disappearance of gold. The Windom 
Bill, although introduced to meet these dangers, 
would have had the natural effect of lowering 
instead of raising the price of silver, and the 
Jones Bill was introduced in the hope that it 
would accomplish what the other was unequal | 
to achieve. This, however, is merely the Bland 
Act amplified and exaggerated in all its mis- | 


chievous tendencies, and must be regarded asa 
desperate measure, testifying to the extraordi- 
nary and abnormal situation in the United 
States. Should it not pass, it will probabty in- | 
volve the giving up by the Government of all | 
attempts to maintain the price of silver arti- | 
ficially with the results of a series of political | 
events, the effect of which will be the return of | 
the value of the dollar to that of bar-silver. If it | 
should pass, howeve1, it is by no meanscertain 
that these results will be avoided. Never inthe 
history of mankind was there a more ridiculous 
absurdity than the operations of the Bland Act, 
compelling a Government to purchase silver for 
which neither it nor the nation has any use, 


resulting in constantly increasing necessity for 


storage, for the farmers and the representatives 
of all the other industries wiil not allow the 
Already 
they have found the cost of production raise 1, 


silver to be forced into circulation. 


the price of sales lowered and their markets 
almost ruined. Should this Bill become law, 
the productive trades wi!l see their gains stored 
away in the shape of useless silver, their debts 
30 per cent. higher than they naturally are, and 
profit-making rendered still more difficult. The 
farmers and exporters of native produce have 
hitherto shown an utter blindness to their own 
interests, but this Bill, if passed, will open their 
eyes.— The Bullionist, London, April 26. 


ProposED AMERICAN SILVER LEGISLATION 
in favor of largely augmented purchases of sil- 
ver by the American Government seems to be 
assured. The inevitable result of large, rapid, 
and continuous inflation of American currency 
must arouse the fear that gold will be driven 
from the country, and thus a great disturbance 
of the money 
increasing speculation, wages, prices, and cost 
of production will 


market be created. Inflation, 


result in a checking of 
American exports and an increasing of the im- 
ports, which will be followed by a decrease in 
trade, causing in its turna fall in prices, ard, as 
the United States becomes more and more 
indebted to Europe, necessitating the export of 
gold till the country will be left with only silver 


N circulation. 


The influence of the measure will extend far | 


| currency.— 7%e 


beyond the United States, and have an imme- 
diate beneficial effect upon the finances of India 
and other silver-using countries, by causing 
a rise in the price of silver, and making it easier 
to pay in silver those taxes or imposts which are 
due in gold. Theultimate effect, however, will 
be either to reduce exports and thus to injure 
agriculture, or to lay a heavier burden on the 
European consumers. 

A rise in the price of the metal will: 1. 
Check 


gold-producing countries. 


° 


exports. Stimulate production in 
3. Raise prices in 
Europe of all articles which the gold using 
countries cannot fully supply. 

It seems to follow from this that so long as 
the inflation lasts American and Indian wheat 
growers will be at a disadvantage compared 
with those in Russia, Australia, and the gold 
using countries generally, whose exports would 
be greatly stimulated. Any great decrease in 
the United States and India exports, however, 
except in the case of exceptional harvests in 
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Russia, would inevitably lead to a rise in price, | 


a decline in freights, which, combined with 


| the decreased exports, would necessitate a con- 
| stant drain of gold from America to Europe, 


until the American people will have to make 
up their minds to adopt a single standard of 
value or to stop purchasing silver, or in some 
other way to put a stop to the inflation of the 
Saturday Review, London, 
May 3. 


THE NEw HvuNGARIAN PREMIER. — For 
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Erlau” was at an end, and the Solomon's judg- 
ment of Count Szapary was received with gen— 
eral satisfaction. Ten years later he had the 
courage to accept the Ministry of Finance, 
regulated it as well as he could, and then took 
He entered the Cabinet for the second 
time when the heated military debate began. 


leave. 


The Ministry had to sustain severe conflicts, 
there is no doubt that Count Szapary 
-xhibited energy of character, and proved him- 
self such a man as the present political condi- 
Count Julius Sza- 
pary was born on Nov. 1, 1832, at Buda- 
Pesth, and in 1864 married a Countess Feste- 
He is the chief of the elder line of his 
house and lord of the entailed estates.— Ueber 
Land und Meer, Stutigart, April 15. 


and 


tions of Hungary demand. 


tics. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONTEST IN PERSIA.— 
Lord Salisbury lacks the bold initiative of a 
Disraeli; he is diffident in attempting grand, 
wide-reaching plans; but he strides with de- 
liberate, firm steps slowly onward to the goal 
that he has set before him, and what he has 
just accomplished in Persia justifies fully the 


| hopes that were entertained. Immediately after 


|all subjects without distinction of 


years the Hungarian Parliament has been a | 
battle-ground for oratorical combats of the} 


fiercest kind. 
has been the head of the ministry for fifteen 


Against Coloman Tisza, who | 


years, the opposition delivered open and dis- | 
guised assaults that were invariably repelled | 
through the energy of the Minister-President, | 
sustained as he was by the favor of the King | 


and the support of the majority in Parliament. 
Rather unexpectedly the news came in the 
beginning of March that Tisza had handed in 
his resignation, and that it had been accepted ; 


and the general supposition was certainly not | 


wrong, that the President of the Council, tired 
at last of the strife, had sought a pretext for 
retiring. Forthe actual ground alleged—the 
dispute was whether Kossuth, having remained 
abroad as a political refugee for more than ten 
years, had thereby forfeited his citizenship, or 
whether as honorary burgher of various towns 
in Hungary he still possessed his rights as a 
citizen of the State—would not otherwise be 
considered of sufficient importance to bring 
about such a result. It isan interesting fact 
that it was a Kossuth incident that first brought 
Tisza’s successor before the public. More than 
twenty years ago Kossuth wrote from Turin his 
famous incendiary letter against the recently 


restored Hungarian Constitution, which wrought | 


up the spirits of the city fathers of Erlauto the 
point of sending an address of confidence to the 
author. With prompt resolution Count An- 
drassy dispatched a young Magnate, Count 


Jujius Szapary, as Royal Commissioner to 


Erlau, where he appeared while the city fathers 


were in solemn session, demanded the minutes 


in the name of the King, and without a word | 


cut out the leaf containing the obnoxious reso- 
lution and tore it up in the presence of the dis- 
concerted Councillors. 


The ‘*‘ Revolution of | with branches 


he assumed the direction of the government, 
through the then chargé d’affaires, Sir Aithur 
Nicholson, a highly-gifted young diplomatist, 
he induced the Shah to issue an edict that has 
an important bearing on internal reforms, in 
that it concedes security of life and property to 
faith or 
nationality, an assurance, which, although for 
the most part still confined to the paper on 
which it is written, nevertheless must be re- 
garded as a first step, which can be followed by 
further concessions that must advance the im- 
provements 

ditions that 


in the Iranian economical con- 
form a part of the English 
projects in connection with the country. 
A months after the promulgation 
of the edict, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, a 
son of the Bavarian missionary Joseph Wolff, 
appeased as the Queen’s representative at the 
court at Demavend. Sir Henry Wolff is one 
of the confidants of Lord Salisbury, and although 
he has hitherto exhibited more persistence than 
insinuation, still he has been of material use in 
the inauguration of a policy of action. As the 
English feared the extension of Russian com- 
merce in Iran, they thought of a counter-stroke 
in the south that would give a powerful lift to 
the British trade northward from the Persian 
Gulf. With this object in view, the English 
representative in Teheran labored long to ob- 
tain what is called the Karun concession, one 
of which all maritime nations can avail them- 
|selves, but from which English trade must 
derive the chief benefits. Yet the opening of 
navigation on the Karun has little worth for 
England or for European commerce in general, 
unless a railroad is built from Ahvaz or Shuster 
to Koum or Ispahan, for only in this way can 
| the heart of Iran be reached from the Persian 
Gulf. Under the circumstances, the delight 
| with which the victory of British diplomacy 
was greeted was premature, and only served to 
intensify Russian jealousy. What roused most 
the envy of the Russians was the banking con- 
cession conferred on Sir Julius Reuter bya 
| firman dated January 30, 1889. The Imperial 
| Bank was opened in the beginning of this year, 
in the various commercial 


few 
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centres ; and the Persian merchants, whose 
enterprise is well known, take a more active 
interest in the undertaking than anyone at first 
ventured to hope. This success very naturallv 
waked up the people in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and spurred them on to energetic de- 
fence of their interests. Russia, that by its 
silent burrowing, by its recert successes in the 
north of Persia, and most of all by the com- 
pletion of the Transcaspian Railroad, may be 
said to have annexed the northern half of 
Persia to its commercial domain, had really no 
particular cause to look with envious eye on 
the efforts of the English. Still the insatiable 
Moskovite was not satisfied with the northern 
half of the country, but dreamed of supreme 
control in Persia, and regarded the Shah as a 
vassal of the White Czar, who could be ordered 
about at will. To such pretensions the English 
steamboat was certainly inconvenient. Russia. 
that has advanced far into the interior of the 
land with her sugars, her iron products, her 
wretched calicoes and leather goods, was now 
in danger of being. brought to a standstill by 
John Bull, who never jokes in business matters. 
To prevent this, Russian diplomacy came for- 
ward with its demands at the court of Teheran, 
and the result was a new eoncession embracing 
three points. Russia obtains the right to ad- 
vanee with its merchant and war vessels into 
the Murdab and as far as Reshd; Persia engages 
to build good roads between the frontier of the 
Russian Transcaspian territory and the province 
of Khorassan ; and, lastly, Persia secures to 
Russians the exclusive right to build railroads 
in any part of the empire. — Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Munich, April 27. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’s INTENTIONS.—We sup- 
pose that Prince Bismarck has no intention of 
withholding his opinion whenever he thinks it 
necessary or useful to express it. The oppor- 
tunity to do so will be afforded first in the 
Prussian House of Lords, and later in the 
Reichstag, in which the Prince may surely 
accept a seat after a certain period. As far as 
concerns the connection of the Prince with the 
press, it is plainly evident that it cannot be 
entirely broken off. No one can expect that a 
man who for thirty years has occupied the most 
prominent position in public affairs, and has 
directed and controlled them as no one else 
could, should lay aside, with his official appoint- 
ments, his political power, and lose all desire to 
remain in touch with public opinion, and to in- 
fluence it according to his convictions. Who- 
ever believes that Prince Bismark is a broken- 
down old man who will in the future watch the 
events that occur on the world’s stage as an en- 
tirely passive spectator, makes an extraordinary 
mistake in every respect. The Prince’s rela- 
tions with the German people deny him even 
the right to take such a course, for they are en- 
titled to expect always to be instracted regard- 
ing the views of Prince Bismarck on all im- 
portant questions.—Haméburger Nachrichten, 
April Ig. 





WINDTHORST AND BISMARCK. —Windthorst 
has been to the German Catholics what O'Con- 
nell was to the Irish—and to the numerously 
ungrateful English Catholics as well—in the 
struggle for religious liberty. A further paral- 
lel between the German and Irish situation is 





| 


seen in the wily Bismarck, after he was com- | 
pelled to relax his persecution of the Catholics, | 
endeavoring to prejudice Roman opinion | 
against Windthorst and the Centrist Party, and 
the hypocritical English Government trying to 
turn the Pope against Parnell and the Home | 
Rulers. Like O'Connell, Windthorst was an 
able lawyer and a marked man in his pro- 
fession before he went into politics. He has 
been a consistent opponent of Bismarck’s 
centralization policy, which he saw in its true 
aspect of military despotism, and persecuting 
spirit. The abdication of Dr. Falk, author of 
the proscriptive May Laws, the return of the 
exiled Catholic bishops, and the _ present 
friendly relations between Prussia and the 
Vatican, are some of the achievements of Wind- 
thorst and the Centrists. They now hold the 
balance of power in the Reichstag ; and they 
will not exceed their rights if they demand the 
elimination from the Statute books of every 
vestige of the Falk Laws, compensation for 
Catholic losses during the days of persecution, 
and the withdrawal of Prussian countenance 
from the despoilers of Papal territory.— 7 he 
Pilot, Boston, May 17. 








THE Posir1onN OF SeERVIA.—The seeming 
moderation of the Regency has failed to mis- | 
lead people as to the meaning of the coloniza- | 
tion of Montenegrins, the exchange of civili- | 
ties with the hedge-King in Cettinje, the 
invidious attitude toward Bulgaria, and the St. 
Petersburg journey of the President of the | 
Skupshtina; and no one longer remains in doubt | 
that Servia, that once assumed the proud réle | 
of a Piedmont in the Balkan Peninsuia, has 
sunk to the condition of a Russian satrapy. If 
there was still any uncertainty a few days ago, 
this was removed by the secret session of the 
Skupshtina, at which ten millions were voted 
for military purposes. The enigma why and 
wherefore Servia should require an augmenta- 
tion of her military force, when heretofore it 
has been the Radical party that has advocated 
the militia system and the reduction of the 
army budget, is answered by the message that | 


Pasich brought back from St. Petersburg: as a| 


Russian outpost in the Balkan Peninsula, Servia 
must be thoroughly armed and equipped to ful- | 
fil at the given moment the task allotted to her, | 
and in order that she should not halt in her 
preparations it was announced to the Skupsh- 
tina that when the time came for action Servia 
would not stand alone, but would conquer or 
fall with Russia; that the Czar would never 
forget his Servian brothers.— Neue Freie Presse, 
Vienna, May 3. 





| 








A FEAST OF UNREASON.—The banquet to the 
Marquis of Hartington was not one the gods of 
old might have shared, nor men of modern 
sense deem festal. Wine may have flowed, but 
wit there was none. Speeches were spoken, 
but eloquence was absent. It was a banquet of 
painful reminiscence ; of pique and chagrin ; of 
grim and ghastly gayety. It was attended by 
the living dead of British politics. The princi- 
pal speakers, melancholy men on all occasions, 
were sepulchral. The garlands adorning the 
chief guests’ brows were of ashes, not of myr- 
tle ; the meats were funeral baked. All was 
dusky solemnity ; not a solitary gleam of hope, 


| ordinarily resounded at a feast. 





not a spontaneous and genial jest, not a word 


significant as a harbinger of victory. Every 
man at the board was pointing an angry finger 
over his shoulder at Gladstone ; groans and re- 
proaches were substituted for the cheers which 
The banquet- 
ers were rather ghosts of their former political 


| careers than entities having any further place 


in public life. Having voluntarily separated 
from their natural allies they wander like the 
unburied of Greek theology, unloved in the 
land of their whilom enemies. 

The caricaturists have a rich opportunity in 
the banquet without wit, eloquence, hope or 
promise. Grinning ghosts on the borders of 
the Styx may be as merry as were hosts and 
guests. The shades of Disraeli and Palmerston 
must have gibbered and jested at the parody 
the revellers mistook for pleasure.—7%e Chi- 


cago Herald, May 15. 





THE Civit Service.—The: Assistant-Post- 
master of the United States is reported to have 
said in regard to Civil Service : ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can theory is for frequent changes in all public 
offices. There is no American sympathy fora 
life-holding class in office. The people do not 
believe in the English theory of superior classes 
and life-holding classes. Never anywhere have 
the American people made the least expression 
in favor of a life tenure in office.” 

While it is true that the American people 
the theory of 
superior classes,’’ there is not sufficient warrant 
for the statement that they do not believe in 
a ‘‘life-holding class” in office. The officers 
of their army and navy, of their Federal 
judiciary are virtually of that class. In their 
private business, in reference to their bank, 


‘do not believe in English 


railroad, insurance or other corporation officers, 
their managers, cashiers, clerks or other em- 
ployés—the people of this country believe in 
the same principles. The principle which is 
recognized as good in private business, cannot 
be bad in public business. The object of those 
who are in favor of Civil Service reform is to 
make integrity and efficiency, instead of politi- 
cal service, the true qualification for office. ‘‘A 
life-holding class is a bugbear which can have 
no terrors for those who thoughtfully consider 
it.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, May 14. 





THE CopyrRIGHT BILL purported to be an 
‘* author’s”’ bill. On examination it proved to 
be a publisher’s bill, and to be strongly opposed 
to the interest of the general public, giving the 
publishers the right to increase the cost of for- 
eign books—a virtual monopoly or patent for 
42 years. The promoters of the measure have 
maintained that the author has as clear a right 
to the possession and free disposal of the work 
of, his brain as the producer of any kind of 
marketable merchandise. Yet the law they 
recommended, instead of opening a free mar- 
ket, would have compelled him to accept the 
terms of American publishers. The bill was 
in the interest of a small class of the commun- 
ity, the publishers. It would, in fact, have 
tended to raise the price, and consequently 
restrict the sale of reprint, that boon to hungry 
readers. If that was not the aim of the pro- 
moters of international copyright, it would 
assuredly have been the result of the measure 
they sought to have made a law.— Scientific 
American, New York, May 17. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE CopyRIGHT BILL, with 
the general sentiment in its favor, and the 
moral questien it involves, shows the difficulty 
of securing necessary legislation in the interest 
of good morals and honest dealing. The only 
real opponents of the bill appear to be the pub- 
lishers of pernicious literature. The inter- 
national copyright would not prevent the 
reprinting of standard foreign literature already 
written. The greatest sufferers from the present 
system are the American authors. It is a 
question in which every argument that weighs 
with the moral, honest and respectable element 
was on one side. The bill was not perfect, but 
it was far better than nothing, and the fact that 
it could not be passed is a sad commentary on 
American politics.—/Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati, May 15. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIALISM.— 
Indubitably three powers are struggling for 
the supremacy, first in the German Empire, 
and then perhaps also in entire Western 
Europe : the Social Democracy, the so-called 
State Socialism, and the Catholic Church. 
Which of these powers will win the victory? 
Or is it conceivable that individual liberty, now 
hard beset by all of these mighty powers, will 
prove capable of resistance, and that the possi- 
ble victory of either of the three will be only 
transient? Socialism tends toward the levelling 
of all conditions, and even when it comes in 
the insidious form of State Socialism, it will 
pass over to simple Socialism without kid 
gloves and with a complete change of persons ; 
and thus Socialism ‘‘ without injury to my 
family ’’’ is based upon a delusion. Even the 
hereditary monarchy, when the levelling pro- 
cess is begun, will be exposed to it in the end. 

Communism and socialism, as far as they 
are advocated by the authorities of the Cath- 
olic Church, proceed from the principle, not 
of the rights of the needy, but of the duties of 
the wealthy, and thus rest on a foundation that 
is separated by a wide abyss from that of mod- | 
ern secular socialism, and especially from that | 
of the Social Democracy, which starts from the | 
principle of the right of all to, as nearly as pos- | 
sible, equal enjoyment. Still in practice, this | 
dividing chasm can for a while be bridged over | 
by particularly advanced representatives of | 
Clerical Socialism, and the ecclesiastical author- 
ities will have plenty of time for establishing 
and condemning the heresy, although in the 
meantime the heresy may have produced 
effects that cannot easily be remedied. The | 
Catholic Church has always shown great mas- 
tery in the art of moulding popular opinion 
and utilizing it for its purposes. Is it there- 
fore inconceivable that a compact should be 
formed between the State seeking to establish 
State socialism, whether as a means to other 
purposes or as the final purpose, and the Cath- 
olic Church, which since the sixties has busied 
itself in Germany with social questions and with | 
the organization of working-men’s societies, es- | 
pecially through the influence of the able and, 
in his time, widely known bishop of Mayence, 
Wilhelm von Ketteler. The very dogma of 
authority, which constitutes the essence of this 
church, renders it possible for it to rescue from 
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the levelling floods of Socialism those institu- 
tions that it is undesirable to sacrifice ; for the 
principle of authority stands in the way of the 
drawing of consequences. Of course, as could 
not be otherwise from its doctrine and tradi- 
tions, the Catholic Church will render such 
service only in the expectation that the State, 
as was often the case in the Middle Ages, shall 
become its vassal. Unless all signs fail, many 
hands are already stretched out for such a com- 
pact from both sides ; and it may happen that 
the personage to whom a prominent part in 
social questions is imputed, will at the same 
time present demands to the State—demands 
that imply the complete surrender of the sc?.ool, 
and with it of the future of the State, to the 
Church. The belief may be cherished on the 
part of the State that complete subjugation to 
the Church may not be the price that will have 
to be paid. Yet probabilities all speak against 
such a hope ; for, in the first place, the Church, 
if given complete liberty, will control opinion ; 
and, in the second place, it will be following-a 
course that is consistent throughout, whereas, 
the State favoring socialisin and calling the 
Church to its assistance will find itself fre- 
quently compelled to disappoint the general 
expectations and draw back from the con- 
sequences of its principles at certain points, 
lest it should become completely ingulfed in 
Democratic socialism or fall under the domin- 
ion of the Church.—Z. vom Bar,in Die Nation, 
Berlin, April 26. 





THE REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LABOR 
COMMISSIONER. —It cannot be denied that 
Commissioner Charles F. Peck has taken great 
pains to make the Labor Bureau of this State 


what it ought to be —an institution for 
the investigation of facts, and nothing 
but facts, as the only correct basis for 


the solution of the great social problem of our 
time. It is true that many deficiencies are 
observable in his statistical work, but these are 
mainly such as the Bureau cannot be held re- 
sponsible for—deficiencies for which his sources 
of information, the labor organizations and the 
employers, are solely chargeable.—New Yorker 
Volks-Zeitung, May io. 

E1cGHT Hours.—Now that the recent strug- 
gles for shortening the hours of labor have been 
largely successful, how shall the added time of 
leisure be employed? This question has im- 
portant moral bearings. The shortened day 
proves a blessing only to those who have the 
moral training and strength to employ their 
leisure to advantage. There will now be no 
excuse for hasty, unsocial and unhealthy habits 
when time is ample. If men would devote half 
the time and ingenuity spent on exhausting 
amusements and doubtful pleasures to the cul- 
tivation of domestic interests, or of the soil, or 
of their minds, they would reap a rich harvest 
of peace and comfort in their maturer years. 

It has also an important bearing upon the 
interests and obligations of the Sabbath. 
Though more time for rest and recreation is 
furnished during the week, it lessens neither 
the desirability nor the necessity of ore day of 
complete rest from ordinary labor. Eight full 
hours of freedom in every day of the week 
completely destroys the argument for making 
the Sabbath a mere holiday. It is a national 
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disaster for a people to become so frivolous 
and pleasure-loving that they cannot devote 
one day in seven to actual rest and serious oc- 
cupation. When the Sabbath is used by one- 
half the population in labor that may pro- 
vide the other half with amusements, this 
country will be ready to rank, in moral and 
spiritual force, with a South American Repub- 
lic. Eight hours a day for labor removes every 
shadow of an excuse for popular attacks on the 
Sabbath on the ground that labor has no other 
time -for recreation.—New York Observer, 
May 15. 


BRITISH EMIGRATION.—The rapid increase 
in the population of the United Kingdom has 
for some years past been viewed with alarm by 
those who are attempting to ameliorate the 
condition of the lower classes of that country. 
Congestion of population is one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of the work of the social 
reformer; and it is for this reason, no doubt, 
*hat so much money is expended by the people 
of the Mother Country in promoting emigra— 
tion. The statement recently published that 
since 1847 nearly 10,000,000 emigrants have 
landed at Castle Garden, New York, seems 
almost incredible; but it is more easy of belief 
than the statement made the other day before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, that since 1815, 12.500,00c emi- 
grants had left the shores of the British Isles, 
Large as these figures are, they show that emi- 
gration affords but an imperfect check to the 
growth of the population. In the last four 
years the excess of births over deaths in the 
United Kingdom was 1,763,000, while the ex- 
cess of emigration over immigration was only 
685,000 It seems improbable that for some 
time at least the flow of emigration will increase, 
while it is certain that the natural growth of 
population will constantly become more and 
more rapid. The United Kingdom, therefore, 
with its limited area, has before it a problem 
which is giving its thinkers much concern. It 
certainly cannot send abroad a million of its 
people every year, and the question that arises 
is, What isto be done with the ever-increasing 
population ?— 7‘he Toronto Mail, May 9. 





EXTRAVAGANT DENUNCIATION.—While we 
agree with Prof. Seligman (of Columbia Col- 
lege) as to his views (in the /Jewish Exponent) 
on the management of the Hirsch Fund, which 
should not encourage further emmigration, in 
which also the managers of the Fund earnestly 
concur, we do not at all agree with him in his 
assertions concerning the character of the Russo- 
Jewish immigrants. Are these fugitives from 
cruel oppression a ‘* mass of illiterate, uncouth, 
and mainly superstitious foreigners”? Are 
they ‘‘alien in standard of commercial morality 
and for the most part sunk in the depths of 
medizval intolerance ’’? and do they ‘‘ forma 
class by themselves, wholly dissimilar in these 
respects from any other classes of immigrants 
except the Chinese?” Neither can we share his 
fears that the ‘‘Americans will not be long in 
discovering that the Russian Jews are, in these 
respects, our least desirable immigrants.” 

We fear that the Professor has not given him- 
self to any reasonably wide and thorough study 
of the subject. His opinion does not agree at 
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all with the testimony given before the Con- 
gressional Committee of Immigration. 

Mr. Isidore Bush, Secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Immigration, and for 25 years 
President of the German Emigrant Aid Society 
of St. Louis, has certainly had some experience 
with immigrants, of whom 8,000 are Jews in 
that city. He says that ‘‘ the Russian Jew loves 
and esteems erudition ; even among the most 
uncultured, debased by Russian oppression, 
there beats many a tender, generous, loving 
heart; they would under no consideration 
desecrate the Sabbath.” ‘‘Asarule, the Rus- 
sian Jew is willing to work ; he is industrious, 
quite sober, and most economical.” 

Now, we would submit to the candid judg- 
ment of Prof. Seligman, as an economist, as an 
American, and not at all asa Jew, whethera 
class of immigrants, who can be so described 
by a competent authority, can be properly 
stigmatized as ‘‘the most undesirable class of 
immigrants” ?—TZhe American Hebrew, New 
York, May 16. 


A Common Propuct OF PoPuLAR VANITY.— 
A young porter ina big New York concern, 
arrested for purloining a large quantity of goods, 
confessed he had been driven to dishonesty in 
trying to gratify the extravagant whims of his 
newly acquired wife with a passion for finery. 
This is an old story repeated with awful fre- 
quency. These criminals are found indifferent 
strata of society ; sometimes in the highest 
class, sometimes in the lowest, but generally in 
the intermediate, in which, in this country at 
least, so many people of moderate circum- 
stances exhaust all their energies in keeping up 
appearances in imitation of the butterflies of 
fashion. 

Our national disbelief in class distinctions, 
coupled with the inferior mental training which 
the bulk of American children receive, makes 
us easy victims of the shailowest personal 
vanity. Itis a common belief that fine raiment 
effectually levels social barriers. Money is the 
criterion by which social standards are meas- 
ured. Rich attire is an evidence of wealth; hence, 
appearances are a vital desideratum to those 
who aspire to social consideration. And who 
does not? Utterly siliy it seems, but if our 
social conditions are analyzed, they will be 
found to rest on no more solid foundation than 
the frivolities and affectations of individual 
vanity. What kind of teaching can it be that 
develops such a palpable want of mental and 
moral robustness ? Public instruction and home 
training, it is much to be feared, are much alike 
in the moulding of youthful minds upon this low 
level of universal passion for display. Vain 
and foolish mothers exhaust their financial and 
mental resources upon the clothing of their 
children, who are smothered and injured under 
flounces and gew-gaws, all to no purpose but 
the gratification of a wretched and pernicious 
vanity. Youths of both sexes sacrifice self- 
respect, honor, virtue—everything that makes 


lite worthy, for the gratification of this passion. 


A mother’s consciousness of responsibility for 
the future of her offspring, and her under- 


standing of what best tends to secure their hap- | 
piness, will teach her to avoid whatever might 


divert the thoughts of her children from a true 
knowledge of the real and serious ends of life. 
— The Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, May 17. 


TEMPERANCE. 


that the struggle over the question of compen- 
sation will be a keen and bitter one. Mr. Glad- 
stone referred to the subject yesterday, in his 
most solemn tones, as ‘‘ one of enormous weight 
and of enormous consequence.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument rests, not on the assumption 
of a legal vested interest in public-house prop- 
erty, to which the Solicitor-General committed 


himself, but on considerations of legislative 
equity and national expediency. 
perate advocates of temperance seem to have 


The intem- 


altogether lost sight of the immense impulse 
given to the cause they have at heart by the 
proposa! of the Government in their passion 
not only to deprive the publican of his traffic, 


but to punish him by an enormously severe fine 
for having ever entered upon it. The prohibi- 
tion of the issue of new licenses is in itself the 
largest measure of restriction that any Govern- 
ment has yet proposed to place on the liquor 
traffic. It is admitted by some of the most 
unsparing critics of the ministerial plan of buy- 
ing up public houses that compensation in some 
shape or form cannot be reasonably and equita- 
| bly denied. 
Parliament and the nation of extensive transac- 





It is urged that the recognition by 


| tions in licensed property establishes a claim to 


|forbearance when a sudden and_ sweeping 
change in the conditions of the trade is impend- 
ing. This is practically to recognize the right 
to compensation, which is felt to be morally 


just, even though it be legally untenable. The 


constitute already a most formidable interest, 
and their influence over elections would be a 


reinforced, not only by the moral indignation 
of many at a grievous practical wrong com- 
mitted, on a technical pretext, but also by the 
|}alarm of all persons interested in defending 





| proprietary rights, moral or legal, acquired by | 
} 


| the expenditure of capital, against doctrines of 
| spoliation thinly disguised by philanthropic and 
sentimental appeals. Nevertheless, 
spite of the energetic protests against the ex- 
tinction of licenses without compensation which 
are to be found in the speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone and many of his most influential col- 
leagues, in spite, also, of the fact that a large 
proportion of the Irish members resent the 
smallest interference with the liquor interest in 
Ireland, we are assured that both the Glad- 
stonians and the Parnellites will support the 
amendment tothe second reading of the Licens- 


} 


public money to buying out the owners of 
public houses.— 7%e 7imes, London, May g. 


BILL may be, as asserted, a mere matter of cal- 
culation, by which he seeks to regain a lost hold 
on popular favor, but about that we need not 
trouble ourselvés, the cause isa good one, That 
drunkenness 





is a ‘‘ national evil,” and that 
‘* national evils ’’ area Government matter, are 
We are not 
| agreed, however, as to the exact nature of the 


|}opinions in which all agree. 


evil, or the methods of checking it. Some 
refuse to distinguish between drinking and 
| drunkenness, and claim the right to suppress 
| both ; others contend that the State has no 
right to interfere even with drunkenness, ex- 


| 


THE BriTIsH LicENsInG AcT.—lIt is evident | 


publicans, backed by the brewers and distillers, | 


serious factor in the situation when they are | 


and in| 


ing Bill, condemning the application of any | 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TEMPERANCE | 


cept as it offend the jaw, and others still, with. 
out going so far as this, insist on the liberty of 
| drinking, up to the point of getting drunk. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s Bill is the latest 
attempt to reconcile these parties, and seems to 
| be as good as any of its predecessors, and better 
than some. 


That it will find effective support 
from the astonishing and disheartening state- 
ment by Mr. Goschen as to the surplus, is cer- 


tain. For years the consumption of strong 
| drink has been declining; education was telling 
in its results; the question was pursuing its 
natural course; why interpose vexatious vetoes ? 
Trust to the natural operation of a sentiment 
without which no real or lasting improvement 
could be hoped for. Suddenly came the as- 
tounding revelation that the taste for drinking 
had by no means declined, and the question is 
forced upon the Government of providing in 
some way for limiting the consumption of alco- 
holic liquors. If Lord Randolph uses a little 
more than his customary discretion he may en- 
joy a lasting triumph. 

The chief features of his Bill are ‘‘ popular 
control,” 2. e., the control of County or Munici- 
pal Councils, elected by the rate payers; a 

‘*veto”’ of all licensing whatever by a two-thirds 
majority in the Committees appointed by these 
Councils ; and ‘‘ compensation ’’ to the liquor- 
dealers. The Government accepts the ‘‘ popular 
|control’’ and ‘‘ compensation’’ principles, but 
rejects the ‘‘ veto.” Mr. Cain, on behalf of the 
Temperance party, swears that there shall be 


no remedial legislation involving compensation, 
and though they will be disappointed in their 
| craving for asenseless vengeance,they will in all 
probability gain much that they have been 
labouring for so long. The thing to be hoped 


for is, that the Government should not be 


| pushed by the alarm into rash experimentalisings 
|on dangerous ground.—7‘%e Saturday Review, 
| London, May 3. 


GLADSTONE’S SPEECH ON COMPENSATION 
denounces the plan of increasing the tax on 
liquor and setting it aside as a fund for the 
compensation of liquor-dealers as utterly futile 
Although he for- 
merly favored the idea, subsequent legal deci- 
sions have shown it not to be correct, and the 


and extremely dangerous. 


publican has no claim whatever. It is impossi- 
ble to keep the question down any longer—at 
least in Anglo-Saxon nations. ‘lhe time is fast 
approaching when one prolonged death grapple 
will take place between civilization and the 
saloon.— Zhe Voice, New York, May, 22. 


TEMPERANCE AGITATION—The time was when 
|a paragraph on temperance problems, in the 
more important dailies, looked lonesome ; no 
the whole temperance vocabulary is in constant 
use in the papers that mould public opinion. 
Too often it is used against the progress of re- 
form, but it is in use just the same. ‘The agi- 
tation of the question in all its bearings cannot 
fail to be helpful. If the right is to prevail, as 
surely it will, let agitation and discussion con- 
the fight be forced by 
Only good can come of 


tinue, even though 
enemies of reform. 
keeping these and other live questions before 
the people. We believe that the good sense 
and moral character of the American people will 
settle these questions and settle them right.— 


The Standard \ Ch icago), May 15. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


SHOULD BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL RAIL- 
WAYS BE CONNECTED, AND IF SO, WHETHER 
BY A BRIDGE OR TUNNEL ?—At the autumn 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, held in 
Paris during 1889, an able paper was read en- 
titled ‘‘ The Channel Bridge.’’ The estimated 
length of the structure is 24 miles, and the cost 
£34,400,000, or £1,433.333 per mile. The 
time required for building is ten years. 

A number of leading Englishmen, headed by 
Sir Edward Watkin, consider it desirable that 
the R. R. systems of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent should be connected. The French peo- 
ple are also greatly in favor of such a conven- 
ience. Only the British political and military 


officials are opposed to it. Their reason is, 


that it would add to their responsibility in de- | 


fending the country, and all, as Lord Wolseley 
said, ‘‘to prevent a few travellers from being 
sea-sick.”” 


If, however, a majority of the people in the | 


two countries wish such a connection, they must 
take some effective means of telling their legis. 
lators so. Opposition and unfavorable predic- 
tions should not prevent the undertaking of such 
an enterprise. The Suez Canal, ocean cables, 
and penny-post were all opposed, but have been 
immense advantages to people since they were 
established. 

The objections about the danger to Great 
Britain from an invading army can easily be 
disposed of. It is estimated that, to be effec- 
tive, 400,000 men would be needed, and such a 
force would require 1,000 heavily loaded trains. 
A transport of this magnitude could be easily be 
checked in a tunnel or on a bridge. In addition 
to the discomfort of a sea-voyage, delay in 
transfers, etc., the cost is four and a half pence 
per mile. Railroad connection between Eng- 
land and the Continent would be a great con- 
venience to both the carrying of freight and 
passenger travel. 

BRIDGE OR TUNNEL? 

Should this connection be made by a bridge 
ortunnel? A tunnel seems to be preferable, 
for the following reasons :— 

1. The tunnel could be made in four years; 
the construcfing of a bridge would require ten. 

2. The tunnel would be much cheaper, its 
estimated cost is £4,000,000; the bridge would 
require £34,400,000, 

3. The tunnel would be a much safer mode 
of transit, both as to its permanence and the 
safety of the trains crossing. 

4. The tunnel would not be a source of dan- 
ger to shipping as a bridge would. The Chan- 
nel is an extremely difficult place to guide a 
ship, many becoming at times unmanageable; 
the piers of a bridge would add much to the 
danger at suchatime. The formation through 
which the tunnel would have to be made is gray 
chalk, hence very dry. A yard can be removed 
To 
reach the bottom level of the tunnel, the track 


in an hour, or nearly 30 yards in 24 hours. 


would run along each shore about five miles, 
the incline being one foot in 80. The experi- 
ence obtained from operating the Thames and 
Mersey tunnels would enable engineers to keep 
this one, although much longer, both dry and 
we!l ventilated.— Jeremiah Head, Iron, London, 


April 25. 


METEORIC ORIGIN OF THE DIAMOND.— Herr 
| A. Meydenbauer states that as far back as 1874 
| he wrote in ‘‘ Sirius” that ‘‘ The diamond can 
only be of cosmic origin, having first arisen 
simultaneously with the primitive rocks, and 


having also fallen as a meteorite at later pe- 
riods of the earth’s formation. An appropriate 
examination of the places where it occurs would 
elucidate this dark point.”’ 

Some time after this suggestion, Dr. Korsten 
produced an essay, in 1887, on the peculiar 
B. 
geologist, without 


features of the occurrence of the diamond. 
H. Carmill, the English 
having the meteoric origin of the diamond in 
view, says that the nature of the South African 
diamonds hasa remarkable similarity to certain 
meteorites with which he was well acquainted. 
Two Russian savants found one per cent. of a 
black meteorite to consist of diamonds. Part 
of this one is now in the Natural History 
Museum, Vienna, it having fallen at Norwy 
Uray, in the government of Persa, on Septem- 
ber 4th, 1886. 

While minerals possess the same attributes 
in all latitudes, the diamond occurs in practi- 
cally available specimens only in a zone of the 
Southern Hemisphere, extending through 
Southern Asia, Southern Africa and Southern 
The 


are in the same primitive rock. 


America. small ones found in the Urals 
The 
| named localities contain the residue of meteoric 
| masses which may have fallen during historic 
ages. 


above 


The earth’s surface being hard, they did 
not penetrate very deeply, and have since been 
crumbled by various climatic influences. 

| The 
beds while the surrounding matrix has been 

No of volcanoes 

appear where these meteors have fallen, The 

diamond pits of South Africa prove this con- 
clusion. 


diamonds have remained in the river- 


swept away. indications 


The matrix contains all the ingredients 
of fusible slag, yet there is no trace of fusion. 
The diamond is supposed by some to have been 
produced by subsequent action, but no such 
action has ever been proven to occur either in 
nature or in laboratories. Besides this, the 
diamond will not support a red heat. The 
surrounding rocks indicate that heat has been 
caused by the impact of matter from above. 
“Very decisive is the absence of depth in the 
adjacent rocks. Diamond pits are not very 
deep, as we hear of exhausted diamond mines 
in In the condition 
about depth occurs. Cape diamonds are found 


appbatarn 
in the matrix with a surface clear as glass. 


Srazil. India same 


Indian diamonds are covered with a blackish 


crust, as if singed superficially. The diamond 


of 


is, therefore, a gift Heaven.— Chemical 


News, London, May 3. 


PropucING OxyYGEN.—An important modi- 
fication in Brin’s process for obtaining oxygen 
from the air, on a manufacturing scale, was 
recently described by Dr. Thorne before the 
Society of Chemical Industry. In the old pro- 
cess, purified air, ata pressure of 10 Ibs., was 
passed over barium oxide heated to a dull red- 
was absorbed and barium 
The 


dioxide were then connected 


ness, when oxygen 


dioxide formed. retorts containing the 
with an exhausting 
pump and heated to a bright red heat, when the 
barium dioxide was decomposed into oxygen and 
oxide. 


barium The latter was ready to then 
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nite number of times. The repeated number of 
changes was very injurious to the furnaces, 
fittings, and retorts, and wasted fuel. In the 
new process the temperature is kept at 700°, a 
medium temperature, and air is pumped in at 
14lbs. pressure, when barium dioxide is formed. 
The air current is then stopped, the pres- 
sure is reduced 14 lbs. below that of the atmos- 


| phere, and the absorbed oxygen is liberated. 
| —Sctence Gossip, London, May. 


| in Jesus Christ 


IRON AND BRONZE AGES IN SCANDINAVIA.— 
Some interesting remains have lately been dis- 
covered relating to the iron and bronze ages in 
In the valley of Valders, South 
Norway, a sword and spear of iron andan arm- 


Scandinavia. 


The sword from 
hilt to point is 32 1-2 inches long and 2 inches 
wide; the spear is 15 inches long and 2 inches 
wide at the middle. 


let of bronze were dug up. 


These relics were found 
under heaps of stones around which were pieces 
of calcined bones. The find evidently dates 
from the late iron age. On a farm near the 
North Cape and close to Tromsé Sound, the 
It had 
By the side of 
the skeleton lay a sword of the same form as 


skeleton of a tall man was dug up. 
been covered with a stone slab. 


the one previously described, a short and long 
spear, both grooved, three iron arrow-heads, 
a scythe, a piece of bone like a sword handle, a 
small iron rod, and two whetting stones. These 
things belong to ldte pagan times. In East 
Gotha, Sweden, similar articles were found in 
an oval grave containing a skeleton. A bronze 
Roman axe, which archeologists claim belongs 
to the fifth century B. C., was found ona farm 
near Calwar. All these articles have been 


placed in museums.— /ron, London, April 25. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN TROUBLE.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly at Saratoga concerns hardly 
more the Presbyterians themselves than the 
whole Congregational body on the one side, 
and Roman Catholics on the other. As to the 
latter it is strange to observe that their interest 
is scarcely at all excited by anything which 
affects them directly, such as the Presbyterian 
classification of ‘‘ infidels, Papists, or other 
idolators,’’ which it is proposed to reform by 
omitting the word ‘‘ other,” or the declaration 
that the Pope of Rome is Antichrist, etc. 

The interests of the Roman Catholics is one 
with that of the Congregationalists ; both de- 
pend upon the recasting of the standards so 
that they shall be made to declare ‘‘the gen- 
eral love of God for al! mankind, the salvation 
provided for all and to be 
preached to every creature,” and be ‘‘so re- 
vised as not to appear to discriminate concern- 
ing infants dying in infancy, etc.” The Pres- 
byterians will be called upon either to deny or 
reaffirm the decree of reprobation, election of 
some, preterition, or ‘‘the passing by of the rest 
of mankind,” and ‘‘ the foreordaining of them 
to dishonor and wrath,” and the damnation of 
the whole non-Christian world, including non- 
elect infants. But such changes will require 
not mere excision but total reconstruction, or 
rather a root-and-branch regrowth. The idea 
of a limited atonement runs through the whole 


| undergo the same cycle of changes for an indefi- | Presbyterian structure, and to withdraw it 
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would leave nothing to hold the parts to- 
gether. The Confession is full of implica- 
tions, necessary conclusions, and plain insinua 
tions, all to the same effect as the distinct 
declarations which some now wish to remove 
from it. 

To supplement it with ‘‘a short and simple 
creed,” declaring ‘‘ the love of God in Christ 
forall mankind,” would mean merely that the 
Presbyterians would have two opposing creeds 
directly contradicting each other. 

There is no reason why truth may not be 
developed in the nineteenth century as well as 
in the third, provided the same conditions are 
given. The freshness and courage of the 
third century in dealing in doctrine might be 
displayed in our day if it were supported by 
the same knowledge, zeal, humility and readi- 
ness for martyrdom. 

To work out a restatement of Eschatology 
would be both perilous and difficult in view of 
all manner of contention certain to arise. The 
Westminster Shorter Catechism declares that 
‘*The souls of believers are at their death 
made perfect in holiness,” which the Catholic 
World says is ** but a plenary indulgence with- 
out conditions.’’ But Dr. Briggs says, ‘‘ Im- 
mediate sanctification at death is an error added 
onto the orthodox doctrine of sanctification 
that makes it inconsistent and virtually destroys 
it.” His idea of an intermediate state of 
progressive sanctification offering opportunities 
for further development for those who need it, 
including the heathen, would at once be ob- 
jected to by Dr. Alden and his friends and by 
the Roman Catholics, as a theory devised sim- 
ply to meet a difficulty created by Calvinism, 
and as introducing other difficulties in the way 
of orthodoxy greater than any which it under- 
takes to solve. 

Every line of that work (of revision) prop- 
erly run out to its natural end, will touch some 
matter of particular interest to one or other of 
those bodies. For examp:e, will the new 
Eschatology omit a manifestly necessary corol- 
lary—prayers for the dead, a practice which 
furnishes the bulk of the testimony for the 
primitive belief in the middle state.— 7%e Na. 
tion, New York, May 15. 

Is MODERN CIVILIZATION CHRISTIAN ?—The 
intellectual and spiritual emancipation of man- 
kind is the eternal will of God; human resist- 
ance to that will is capricious and temporary, 
and hence the ultimate conversion of all men 
and all society is logically certain, since a per- 
manent power cannot be forever resisted by 
lesser powers, working irregularly and sepa- 
rately. 

The poet's faith was not ill founded when he 
said : 

My faith is large in Time, 

And that which works is to some perfect end. 

‘* That which works” is no senseless evolu- 
tion of uncaused forces; neither is it some blind 
** stream of tendency,’ which might be called 
a Time-Spirit, but it is the Eternal Spirit of 
Almighty God, working always and every- 
where; working in ways no human mind can 
perceive, and by the laws of His own work re- 
quiring time and long time for the accomplish- 
ment of His sublime will. The Spirit of God 
works in many single souls long before His 
power is deeply felt in the masses of society. 


Down to our own times the social system has | fear least has generally the best order in the 
been founded on the purely selfish principle that | community. To reform men protects society 
every man must look out for himself; and an | better than to punish them. or rather, punish- 
English Bishop claims that a practical applica- /ment which reforms is more efficacious than 





tion of the Sermon on the Mount to the existing | 
social system would plunge any civilized com- | 
munity into confusion! If this be true, can it be | 
said that the existing social system is a Christian 
system? If Christianity is necessary to a true 
civilization, can the present system be, as is 
assumed, a system of true civilization ?— 7%e 


Churchman, New York, May 17. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





SHALL WE KILL MEN?—There are commu- 
nities in which the death penalty is a necessity, 
just as there are communities in which even 
lynch law is justifiable. Where there are no 
courts organized, or where they have been dis- 
organized by wholesale corruption, it may be 
necessary to resort to methods which in better 
constituted societies would be intolerable. If 
capital punishment is to be administered in the 
State of New York it must be because no other 
is so just, so reasonable, so righteous, so effi- 
cacious. 

Public instinct is against the death penalty, 
and it is necessary to overcome it before the 
advocate of capital punishment is entitled to a 
judgment in his favor. The Bible argument 
may be dismissed in few words. It is based on 
the idea of the divine authority of the Old 
Testament legislation. Authoritative as it was 
upon the Jews, and divinely wise as it may 
have been for a people without any other pen 
alties than corporal punishment, it constitutes 
no infallible guide for a people equipped with 
jails, prisons and penitentaries. Nor is lite for 
life a law of absolute justice. Justice belongs 
to God; love, mercy, redemption to man. 
‘*Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” who has also said, ‘‘ Judge not,’’ and 
this is proclaimed by life as authoritatively as by 
the Bible. No man knows enough to adminis- 
ter exact justice to his fellow-men, for how can 
he comprehend all the aggravating or extenua- 
ting circumstances? how can he know the infi- 
nite complexities of ante-natal influences, and 
all that enters into the causation producing the 
weakness of moral power? 

It is not the function of human governments 
to administer absolute justice, and no judge | 
could undertake so august a task as disentang- | 
ling the good and evil braided so closely to- | 
gether in one complicated strand. It is for| 
government to punish crime, not sin, and that | 
for the protection of society against disorder 
and disorganization, and the death penalty is 
not efficacious for the protection of society 
against murder. The decrease of crime and the 
decrease of death penalties have, in the history 
of civilization, kept pace with each other. Kill- 
ing men tends to cheapen life: the awful spec- 
tacle of an execution has had the effect to in- 








crease criminal tendencies, so that now, in all | 


punishment which merely pains and terrifies. 

Again, it is far more important that punish- 
ment should be certain and prompt than that it 
should be awful. If every killer could be 
absolutely sure that the next day he would go 
to prison at hard labor for ten years, the de- 
terrent effect would be greater than one chance 
in ten of the gallows; and the chance of the 
gallows is not asonetoten. ‘The State would 
protect the living better by putting all murder- 
ers under a process of compulsory reform than 
by putting to death occasionally one whose 
offence has been peculiarly exasperating to a 
not always discriminating public.— 7% Chris- 
tian Union, May 15. 


THE DEATH PENALTY.—The public surprise 
at the passage in the Assembly of the bil 
abolishing capital punishment, showed that the 
people did not suppose that so radical a change 
was more likely to be adopted, without debate, 
than the suffrage to be conferred upon women. 
Such was the general estimate of the Assembly, 
however, that it was immediately and plainly 
insinuated that the result was due to bribery. 
The interests of an electric company were sup- 
posed to be involved in preventing the death by 
electricity of Kemmler, now under sentence, and 
therefore it was supposed to be willing to pro- 
cure the passage of a Bill which would abolish 
the death penalty. This was a most extra- 
ordinary insinuation; bvt it shows in what con- 
tempt the Assembly was held, and that the merits 
of the question of capital punishment were not 
involved. If Assemblymen could be bought 
to vote for the abolition of the death penalty, 
they could be bought to vote for its restoration, 
and the vote, therefore, would be no indication 
whatever of public sentiment. 

The Legislature is, undoubtedly, the repre- 
sentative of the people, and as there is an 
annual election, it has become a most reason- 
able custom that it shall pass upon no subjects 
of great moment upon which public sentiment 
has not manifested itself. 

The consideration of the Bill in the House was 
so slight that its passage astonished even the 
newspapers that report the daily proceedings, 
and excited private remarks openly charging 
bribery and corruption. General Curtis, the 
introducer of the Bill, who is above suspicion, 
has published a letter stating that there was no 
unseemly haste in its passage, and Mr. West- 
inghouse denies in a letter that the electrical 
company bearing his name has taken any part 
in the alleged legislation, adding that it is much 
more likely to be some rival company.—/Har- 
per’s Weekly, May 17, 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE WHEAT CRoP in Cali- 
fornia this year is nct very favorable.- The 
crop is becoming every year of less relative im- 
portance. The increase of irrigation diminishes 
the wheat area, for the reason that irrigated 


civilized countries, executions are conducted in| land will produce crops vastly more valuable 


private. 


than wheat. California lands produce wondaer- 


Experience has proved that the punishments | ful crops of wheat; but oranges, raisins, wal- 
which merely terrify are the least efficacious, | nuts, olives, alfalfa, grapes, vegetables and a 
while those which reform are the most produc-| dozen other crops yield vastly more per acre 
tive of good. Hope, when aroused, is more| than wheat in the most favorable years.— 7he 
potent than fear, and the State which uses| Los Angeles Evening Express, May 5. 
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price of every necessity but shelter has vastly 
augmented the purchasing power of wages. 
The great fallin prices, which commenced in 
1873,receives as one of its explanations that of 
the bi-metallists, who declare it to be charze- | 


Book Digests. 





Recent Economic Changes and their effect upon 
the production and the distribution of wealth, 
and the well-being of society. By David A. at , ee 
Wells, LL. D., D.C.L. New York: D. able to the appreciation of gold. This opinion 

is controverted. The facts are that whereas 

the cost in labor of producing gold has not 
A study of the economic situation as develop- perceptibly changed during the period under 
ed during the twenty years ending with 1889. | discussion, silver within recent years has been 

In that period the most noteworthy event was | discovered in prodigious deposits. Hence the 

the severe depression which, beginning in 1873, | attempt to maintain a fixed legal relation be- | 

proved the most general and persistent known | tween the values of gold and silver is vain. It 


toeconomic history, since it did not spare old|is proved that the gold reserves of banks | 
and wealthy communities, nor new settlements 


in the fairest portions of the earth ; as nations 
of free-trade and of protective policy suffered 
with equal severity, the claim is made that the 
chief cause at work cannot have been a local 
one. Bad harvests or over-speculation fail to 
explain why countries separated as widely as 
Austria, China, Mexico and Japan, should with 


Appleton & Co. Pp. 493. $2.00. 





throughout the world have, proportionately to | 
capital, been steadily increasing of late years. | 
The argument is set forth to show that the 
spread of banking and telegraphic facilities 
tends to abridge the use of coin. To sustain | 
this explanation that lowered prices mean cheap- | 
ened production, it is shown that within the | 
last two decades the wages of domestic ser- | 
the United States, Great Britain and Germany, | vants and the remuneration of the professional | 
have had year after year to join in the complaint | classes have risen instead of falling. This for 
of unprofitable trade. A review of the enor- | the reason that whereas the conversion of cot- | 
mous fall in the prices of great staples during ‘ton or wool into cloth, or of leather into shoes, 
these memorable years : Sugar declined sixty | has been immensely reduced in cost by new 
per cent., petroleum, seventy : copper, sixty ; machinery, the daily work possible to a kitchen 
iron, fifty-five ; wheat, in Liverpool, thirty-five; | maid, an artist or a physician remains un- 
paper, thirty. Other important products fell in | changed. 
similar ratios. Railroad freights were reduced | Next in effect to advancing science asa dis- 
more than one-half, and ocean transportation | turbing element in the recent history of the 
charges became a vanishing quantity. Was it economic world, the interference of govern- 
any wonder that in the face of these steadily| ments is ranked with the natural course of 
falling prices, merchants, manufacturers, rail- manufacture and trade. Belgium prevents the | 
roads, and ship-owners should be embarrassed ? | importation of cattle and meats, Austria, Rus- 
Especially such of them as were indebted for | sia, Germany, France, Belgium and Holland, | 
supplies bought at comparatively high prices. 








of sugar. Trade between Italy and France has | 

From a careful analysis of evidence collated | been interrupted to almost as great a degree as | 
from the statistics of the world’s leading indus-| governmental action will admit. Russia’s | 
tries, the conclusion is reached that the chief | policy seems to be the complete extinction of | 
cause of derangement in trade during recent | foreign trade. In addition to working great | 
years has been no other than applied science. | injury to commerce this policy has done not a | 
While with one hand new knowledge has been little to promote ill will between nation and | 


| and People in the Mikado’s Empire.’ 


whereby large classes of workmen become part 
and parcel of the machines they tend, have an 
inevitable irksomeness. And in the minute 
specialization of modern manufactures lurks an 
increased liability to suffering when the wheels 
of trade fall out of gear. An operative with 
but a tithe the skill of an old-time blacksmith 
or shoemaker has but a tithe the resource that 
worthy enjoyed. These cases, however, are 
exceptional. Deducting all the drawbacks of 
new ways of working and trading, the net gain 
has been without precedent in the world’s his- 


| tory. The discontent of labor has been bred by 
'rapid ameliorations. With expanded intelli- 


gence the wage-earner demands higher enjoy- 
ments and more assured stability in his lot. 
‘‘Recent Economic Changes” is a storehouse 
of fact and statistics clearly and forcibly mar- 
shalled. It is a volume indispensable to the 
student of economic questions or social science. 


The Industries of Japan. By Prof. J. J. Rein. 
One vol, 8vo., illust., pp. 570. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

This portly volume besides being in text, illustra- 
tions, and general vesture, one of the finest specimens 
of the book-maker’s art, is also the work of a thorough 
scholar and master of science. Professor J. J. Rein 
was for many years head-teacher at the School of 


| Physical Science, at Frankfort. At the request of the 


Prussian Government, he went to Japan to study and 
report upon the arts and resources of that country. 
He spent the years of 1874 and 1875 in travel, observa- 
tion, experiment and study in the Japan Archipelago, 


| and on hisreturn became Professor of Geography in 


the University of Bonn. The first part of his great 
work appeared in German in 1881, entitled ‘* Nature 


In the second 
volume, issued in 1887, he treats of the Industries of 


| Japan. Both volumes have been excellently trans- 


lated into English,and handsomely presented in a 
form that delights the eye. 

While ‘‘ trade and commerce”’ and ‘‘ mining” 
are very properly considered as industries, com- 
paratively little space is given to these, and 
the bulk of the volume concerns itself with 
agriculture, forestry, and the activities arising 





creating incalculable wealth, with the other it 
has incidentally destroyed enormous treasure. 


When an inventor is seeking to perfect some | 
better way of weaving cloth, propelling a| 


steamer, or refining sugar, he is in effect en- 
deavoring to send to the scrap-heap machinery 
which has cost many millions, as well as to ren- 
der useless some skill and deftness hitherto well 
paid. When the Suez Canal was opened the 
route between Europe and the East was at once 
greatly shortened, and steamships were sub- 
stituted for sailing vesseis, with the result that 
ships aggregating two million tons capacity 
were discarded. By bringing producer and 
consumer closer together a vast chain of middle- 
men, superseded by new and economic methods 
of doing business, were brought to ruin. The 
cheapening of steel and improvements in loco- 
motives have been attended by effects more 
remarkable still. Under stimulus of low cost 
the far West has been gridironed with railroads, 
so that not only are European landlords im- 
poverished by competition with the wheat of 
Dakota, but even farmers inthe Middle States 
are placed at disadvantage. So with every 
other department of material progress. Inven- 
tion and discovery bring conspicuous benefits 
to the community, yet work inevitable injury to 


nation and imperil peace. The bounty system 
| whereby Germany and France have stimulated 
| the production and export of beet-root sugar 
| has had an economic result very far from the 
|intention of German and French statesmen. 
Able to buy sugar below cost, Great Britain 
now employs a force of labor in her jam manu- 
| facture more numerous that the workmen who 
| prepare the beet-root product. It is argued 
that as nature has given preéminence in all 
departments of industry to no single country, 
to shut off or impede free exchanges is simply 
for a nation to employ itself at work which it 
can hire a foreign nation to do both better and 
cheaper. In an appendix the cost of protecting 
the iron and steel manufacture in the United 
States is estimated to have been between fifty 
and eight million dollars per annum. 

The concluding survey takes a hopeful view 
of the economic outlook. If the enginery of 
production and distribution is liable to derange- 
ment from time to time, its efficiency is never- 
theless constantly increasing. The necessities 
of life never represented as little labor as now, 
and comforts and luxuries steadily tend to be 
more and more diffused through the great body 
of the people. Why then is labor discontented 
despite its prosperity? In part because the 





large special classes. These classes have been | 


main current of good has brought with it eddies 


therefrom, and to art industry and related 
| occupations. The majority of the subjects of 
the Mikado are tillers of the soil; and even yet, 
despite the drift of certain classes of people to 
| the cities, and the increase of a few of the large 
municipalities, the lines of population still lie 
on the old feudal divisions. In a word, the 
modern industrial transition, though begun in 
Japan, has not greatly advanced, and the ma- 
jority of those who have changed their dwelling 
place since 1870 have gone into the rural and 
not into the urban settlements. The Im- 
perial Government, which rose on the ruins of 
duarchy and feudalism two decades ago, has 
greatly stimulated agriculture, by equalizing 
and reducing taxation, by establishing in the 
Cabinet a Ministry of Agriculture, and another 
of communications, and by doing all that is 
possibe to encourage production, open roads 
and markets, and above all, to honor the pro- 
ducer. For centuries, Japan has been a country 
of the ‘‘ single tax ”—that on land; and even to- 
day over one-half of her revenue is from this 
source. The main crop is rice, and the chief 
methods of farming are by spade industry, 
irrigating and terracing, fertilization chiefly by 
/human ordure, and roxation of crops. After 
| the production of cereals, leguminous plants, 
|starchy bulbs, vegetables and condiments, 








chiefly capitalists, and the steady fall in the! of evil. The new conditions of production | fruits, berries and nuts, chemical products de- 
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rived from the raw materials, comes the mak- 
ing of the national drink, saké, which is made 
from rice. Saké is properly brewed rice-liquor, 
and is therefore beer and not wine; from it, 
however, liqueurs and strong drinks approaching 
gin and whiskey in their alcoholic strength are 
distilled. While many varieties of saké contain 
less than 12 per cent. of alcohol, this amount 
named may be considered the standard. S/d- 
chu, made from saké, contains from 20 to 50 
per cent. of alcohol, and sufficiently explains 
the large amount of drunkenness in Japan. Of 
non-alcoholic stimulants, tea, tobacco and 
drugs, tea is the great staple. 

Its cultivation has been vastly increased by 
the foreign demand, especially that of the 
United States, which take nearly the entire 
export. Three times the amount formerly 
raised is now produced. ‘The product is green 
tea, the Japanese not having yet succeeded in 
making a black tea equal to that of the Chinese. 
Universally consumed, tea offsets healthfully 
the demand for strong drink. Native tobacco, 
introduced by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, unknown as snuff or for chewing, is 
universally smoked by all classes and sexes. It 
is prized abroad because or its property to hold 
much moisture and thus increase weight. In 
raising plants which furnish oil, textiles, dyes, 
acids, etc., the people are very skilful, and 
very ingenious in manifold useful applications. 
Necessity and experience in Japan have been 
procreative of methods which to us seem the 
results of theoretical science. In the silk indus- 
try and the rearing of worms the natives excei, 
but in cattle-raising they have little skill. The 
deficiency of live stock’so noticeable to a for- 
eigner, both in the landscape and in the practi- 
cal farming of the country, has prevented the 
Japanese from obtaining high skill in this di- 
rection. Sheep are almost totally absent, largely 
because the grasses suitable for their stomachs 
are not yet able to compete with the wild sili- 
cious bamboo and other scrub gramineal which 
cut to pieces the delicate lining membranes of 
the animals’ stomachs. One can see how much 
of the imagery of the shepherds and the flocks 
which fills the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, is lost to the mind of a people to whom 
sheep and lambs exist chiefly in imagination, 
by hearsay, or as caged curiosities. In forestry 
the Japanese do well, and have for centuries 
paid great attention to the preservation of their 
luxuriant arboreta, both natural and artificial. 
They are passionate lovers of nature, and their 
ancient poesy shows this to have been a prime- 
val trait. Inthe laying out of gardens, regu- 
larity is avoided and the variety and curved 
lines of nature are reproduced; not, however. 
without a considerable mixture of many features 
suggested by literature and mythology, and of 
mystical and typical forms best appreciated by 
one to whom the whole cycle of the thought of 
Chinese Asia is familiar. The dwarfing of 
plants, and their culture in shapes that simulate 
not only animal and architectural forms, but 
also illustrate dramatic and historical episodes 
and the national mythology, are much in vogue. 

In the matter of mining there is little to be 
said. Except in coal, iron, copper and some 
useful minerals, the subterranean wealth of 
Japan has been greatly exaggerated. In fact, 
the Government has long since abandoned the 
working of the mines to private hands, as they 





could not be made to yield profit under Govern- 
ment supervision. American geologists, by 
their accurate and faithful work, have saved the 
national treasury vast sums which might have 
been squandered in visionary schemes for com- 
mitting useless 4ara-kari upon the bowels of 
the earth. Nevertheless the use of improved 
machinery and the application of science are 
developing the mineral wealth of Japan, and 
many private miners amass wealth. Mining is 
much less wasteful than under the ancient 
methods. 

Many of the secrets of the native artisans can 
only be won by patient inquiry at the furnace 
with retort and crucible, or in the labora- 
tory with chemicals and tools, as the famous 
lacquer industry, that marvellous and original 
art based on the juice of a tree scarcely de- 
scribed as yet in a European language. In ex- 
ploiting the textile fabrics the secrets of the 
making of their wonderful brocades is revealed, 
and it is shown how, with rude wooden looms, 
the native weaver is able, in artist’c triumph, if 
not in speed and cheapness, to compete with 
the Jacquard loom. As our custom of using 
wall paper came from Japan, the accounts of 
how screens, fans, crape paper, waterproof- 
coats and lanterns, wall papers and saké-mono 
(wall-pictures) will be found full of most inter- 
esting detail. Next to bamboo, paper seems to 
be the most useful article in Japan. The fold- 
ing fan, suggested by a study of the bat’s wing, 
was invented by the Japanese, other nations of 
antiquity having used only the flat or stiff fans. 
Reversing our ideas, the flat fan is, asa rule, 
one of the feminine belongings, while the fold- 
ing fan isthe gentleman’s property, though this 
ancient rule is not now strictly observed. In 
wood, ivory and bone carving, in tortoise-shell, 
horn and mother-of-pearl work, and in the pol- 
ishing of stones, these taper-fingered people, 
whose hands seem made for delicate work, rank 
high. It is, however, in metal working and 
ornamentation, ceramics and enamel that these 
islanders lead the world. Knowing nothing of 
ideal art, not having yet discovered the human 
form, caring little about technical perspective, 
they yet know how to teach the world harmony 
of colors, decorative art in a living school of 
progress, and by many a grace to offer satisfac- 
tory substitutes for perspective. 

Professor Rein’s rich treasury of facts shows 
conclusively that several interesting generaliza- 
tions, usually made by the close student of 
Japan, are well founded ; viz., that under mon- 
archy (as opposed to the old dual system and 
feudal division of the country ) the general 
prosperity, material progress, and increase of 
population have been very marked; that the art 
and art industries of Japan are not a mere re- 
flection and record of the past, but are a vital 
expression of the real life of the people ; while 
at the same time it is quite clear that nearly all 
of the very fine products are of comparatively 
moderr. date, that is, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Yet one draws the hopeful conclusion 
from this book, that, if under the calm of des- 
potism and beneath the rule of a dynasty found- 
ed on terror, Japan could reasonably flourish, 
she certainly must, under representative govern- 
ment and ordered freedom, reinforced by Chris- 
tianity, hold her own among the nations of the 
earth. Even art flourishes best under liberty. 
No one, after reading this book, need sigh for 





political slavery and vile immoralityto come back 
and curse a whole nation in order that a few 
artists and a narrow line of art products might 
be nourished. Even against the thousand 
years of national art and life centred in Kisto, 
that of the twenty years of Tokio is very 
hopeful. 


Semitic Philosophy; Showing the Ultimate 
Social and Scientific outcome of Original 
Christianity in its Conflict with Surviving 
Ancient Heathenism. Philip C. Friese. 12 
mo, xvi. 247 pp. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. 

The author assumes that a knowledge of God 
and the true principles of duty are intuitive in 
human nature. This instinctive scheme of 
human conduct, which should lead to the right 
ordering of all social relations, was perverted 
and obscured at an early period of the world’s 
history, when idolatry, priestcraft, and des- 
potism crept in ; and language, developed un- 
der these false conditions, has been a vehicle 
for the perpetuation of error. Thought pre- 
cedes language, and oftentimes a general truth, 
a correct judgment, takes hold of the mass of 
society, and guides the actions of men, though 
no statesman or philosopher enunciates it in 
words. Jesus Christ led men back to the origi- 
nai, instinctive philosophy, which may be called 
after him the Semitic philosophy, and left to 
mankind not only a religion but a social polity, 
the representative democratic system. But 
three centuries had not passed when the re- 
established Kingdom of God, swallowed up as 
it was ina Pagan world, began to lose the true 
leaven. Sacerdotalism and gnosticism usurped 
the Church ; despotism and feudalism corrupted 
the social system. Mr. Friese presents a scheme 
of Government corresponding to the social 
principles of his Semitic philosophy, and dis- 
closes a vision of a general social reformation, 
realizing what he conceives to be practical 
Christianity. 


New Points to Old Texts. By James Morris 
Whiton, Ph. D. Thomas Whittaker. New 
York, 1890. Pp. 255. $1.25. 

Harmony with environment the condition 
of spiritual as well as physical life; relig- 
ion, personal faith in a living God through 
aliving Christ; Incarnation the characteristic 
process of all spiritual life, whose climax and 
crown is the divine fulness of Christ; the fu- 
ture the blossoming of the present ; prayer the 
bond between the individual and the universal 
consciousness ; the immanence of ideal human- 
ity in God the complement of the divine imma- 
nence in the world; miracles the relatively 
transcendent but always rational wonders spring- 
ing from wonderful life, not terminated in the 
infancy of the Church, but to accompany, in 
still larger display, the yet fuller endowment of 
life promised her future — these are some of the 
themes treated in this volume with a reverence, 
and intellectual grasp, and a moral courage 
which show the author’s place in that new 
orthodoxy —not of the ‘‘letter which kill- 
eth, but of the Spirit which maketh alive,” 
and its ability not only to lead the best think- 
ing of our times, but to minister to its highest 
aspirations and to promote its deepest life. 
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England and Germany in East Africa, Colonel Sir Francis de Winton, XIX. 
Cent., May. 

England, On Returning to, Alfred Austin, National Rev., May, 

England's Outlook in East Africa, Fort, Rev., May. 

England, The Hatred of, Goldwin Smith, No. Am. Rev., May. 

English and Americans, Wm. Morton Fullerton, Fort. Rev., May. 

Equivalent Map Projections, A. M. Nell, Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Apr. 

Ethics of Disbelief, Rev. J. W. Dickinson, Canadian Meth. Quar., Apr. 

Ethics and Politics, William M. Salter, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Evangelism, Rev. R. McArthur, Canadian Meth. Quar., Apr. 

Experimental Certainty, L. T. Hobhouse, Mind, Apr. 

Fall of the Angels, Anna Robertson Brown, Poet-Lore, Phil., May. 

Foreign Chronicle, Candido Ruiz Martinez, Revista de Espana, Apr. 15. 

Francois Coppee, D. Moncrieff O°Connor, Merry England, May. 

French Revolution, New Documents bearing on the, Deutsche Rundschau, May. 

Friendly Indians at Mashpee, Among the, Grace Weld Sopher, New Eng. Mag 
May. 

Fugitive Slaves, Stories of the, Nina Moore Tiffany, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Gas Generator, a Self-Regulating, H. W. Hillyer, Am. Chem. Journ., Apr. 

General Property Tax, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, Political Sc. Quar., Mar. 

Glacial Work in Europe, Mrs. K. B. Claypole, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

God, The Fatherhood of, Prof. Thomas H. Skinner, Pres. and Ref. Rev. 

Good Time Coming, Lord Wolmer, XIX. Cent., May. 

Government: Anarchy or Regimentation, Professor Huxley, XIX. Cent., May 

Grayson, Col. William Roy Singleton, Mag. of Am. Hist., May. 

Green Bay, Wis., The Old Town of, John Carter, Mag. of Am. Hist., May. 

Guillds, J. Casofi, La Espafia Moderna, Apr. 

Hallopoda, Order of, Distinctive Characters, O.C. Marsh, Am. Journ. of Science, 
May. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Prof. A. D, Morse, Political Sc. Quar, Mar. 

Homer's Iliad, Hermann Grimm, Deutsche Rundschau, May. 

Home Travel, Tarry at, Edward E. Hale D. D., New Mag., May. 

Hood, Thomas, And Bret Harte, Yale Lit. Mag., May. 

Hornblende of St. Lawrence County, G. H. Williams, Am, Journ. of Science, 
May. 

Historical and Critical Notes, Pres’t Ethelbert D. Warfield, Prof. John De Witt, 
Pres. and Ref. Rev. 

House of Bondage: An Allegory and its Interpretation, John Tunis, Unitarian 
Rev., May. 

Howell’s Latest Novels, Hamlin Garland, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Hungarian Constitution, The (Conclusion), P. Matter, Annales de |’EcoleLibre 
des Sciences Polit., Apr. 15. 

India, Home Rule Not Wanted for, Frederic Pincott, National Rev., May. 

Infectious Diseases, Compulsory Notification of, Sanitary Record, Apr. rs. 

Innervation of the Respiratory Apparatus, F. Romero Blanco, Revista de 
Espafia, Apr. 15. 

Insect Communists, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, National Rev., May. 

Insulator, Gilbert's Telegraph, Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journ. 

Ireland, XIX, Cent. May. 

Irish Land Bill, F. W. Russell, M. P., Fort. Rev., May. 

Irving, Washington, Chauncey M. Depew on, Mag. of Am, Hist., May. 

Italian Court of Audit, V. Marcé, Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Polit,, 
Apr. 15. 

Italian Unity in 1799, A. Franchetti, Nuova Antologia, Apr. 1. 

Italy, Modern,?, D. Fischer, Deutsche Rundschau, May. 

Japan, Sanitary Condition of, W. K. Burton, Sanitary Record, Apr. rs. 

Jehovah, The Servant of, Rev. A. C. Courtice, B, D., Canadian Meth. Quar.+ 
Apr. 

Joseph in Egypt, Heinrich Brugsch, Deutsche Rundschau, May. 

Judicial Responsibility, Antonio Machado y Alvarez, Revista de Espafia, Apr. 1s. 

Justice, Herbert Spencer, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Kannada Literature, Early History of, B. Lewis Rice, Journ. of Roy. Asiat. Soc., 
Apr. 

Kara, Allen Eastman Cross, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Karun River, Leaves from a Diary on the, Hon. George N. Curzon, Fort, Rev., 
May. 

Kentucky's Struggle for Autonomy, Constitutional Aspect of, Ethelbert D. War- 
field, Mag. of Am. Hist., May. 

Labor Disputes, The Peaceable Settlement of, R. Spence Watson, LL.D, 
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Labor Organization in Mines and Collieries, Ledoux, Annales de 1’Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Polit., Apr. 15. 

Labor Movement, The Development of the, Tom Mann, XIX. Cent., May. 

Lead Chromate, Modification of the Method of Combustion with, Rudolf de 
Roode, Am. Chem, Journ., Apr. 

Left Leggedness, Walter K. Sibley, XIX. Cent., May. 

Libraries of Bibliophiles, J. Pierre Rouquette, Le Livre Moderne, Apr. to. 

Literary Criticism: Historical Fiction, W. F. Allen, Unitarian Rev., May. 

Livingston, Philip, Portrait of, Mag. of Am. Hist., May. 

Local Government in Prussia, Prof. F. J. Goodnow, Political Sc. Quar., Mar. 

Lotze’s Moral Idealism, G. Santayana, Mind, Apr. 

Louis XIV. and Charles XII., Christian Schefer, Ann. de l’Ecole Libre des Sci- 
ences Polit., Apr. 15. 

Love’s Constancy, Virginia G. Ellard, New Eng. Mag., May. 


Magnesium, Atomic Weight of, W. M. Burton and L. D. Vorce, Am. Chem. 
Journ., Apr. : 

— of Iron in Strong Fields, Shelford Bidwell, Lond. Philos. Mag., 

ay. 

Marine Zoology, The British Area in, Canon Norman, Annals and Mag, of Nat. 
Hist,, May. 

Massachusetts Bay Psalm-Book, Clement Ferguson, Mag. ot Am. Hist., May. 

Matter, a Visit to Count, Lady Paget, National Rev., May. 

Matthew Prior, George A. Aiken. 

Mean Boundaries, Scheme for Arithmetical and Graphic Represention and Com- 
parison of Geographical Relations, Carl E. M. Rohrbach, Petermann’s Mitt- 
heilungen, Apr. 

Medoc Vintage of 1889, W. Beatty-Kingston, Fort. Rev., May. 

Memorabilia Yalensia, Yale, Lit. Mag., May. 

Mendizabal and the Court of 1834. José, Miralles y Gonzdlez, Revista de Es- 
pafia, April 15. 

Meteoric Iron from North Carolina, L. G. Eakins, Am. Journ, of Science, May. 

Mining Confederation, The, Sydney Wyatt, National Rev., May. 

Mississippi Floods, Gen. A. W. Greeley, No. Am. Rev., May. 

Miss Johnstone, M. E, Francis, Merry England, May. 

Modern Wars Reviewed, R. Seymour Long, Westminster Rev., May. 

Monselet with Malassis, I.e Livre Moderne, April 10. 

Morocco, Travels in, Cristobal Benitz, Revista Contemporanea, April 20. 

Mortgage Evil, J. P. Dunn, Jr., Political Sc. Quar., Mar. 

Movable Coils in Electrical Measuring Instruments, T. Mather, Lond. Philos. 
Mag., May. 

**Moving Wood,” Arabic Version Of Macbeths, Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Poet- 
Lore, Phila., May. 

Music Hall Land., Percy Fitzgerald, National Rev., May. 

Natural Selection and the Spiritual World, David G. Ritchie, Westm. Rev., 
May. 

Nautili, New Fossil, Arthur H. Ford, Annals and Mag, of Nat. Hist., May. 

Newcastle, The Duchess of, Emile Montégut, Revue des Deux. Mondes, April 
15. 

Newfoundland Fishery Question, H. C. Goldsmith, National Rev., May. 

New Poetic Form asshown in Browning, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Poet-Lore, 
Phila., May. 

Newspaper Press, Frederick Greenwood, XIX. Cent., May. 

North American Fisheries Disputes, F. Heinr. Geffcken, Fort. Rev., May. 

Notable Budgets, Joseph Ackland, Westm. Rev., May. 

(Edipus and Antigone, Yale Lit. Mag., May. 

Old Dorchester Houses, Marion A. McBride, New Eng., Mag., May. 

Only Sister, Lizzie M. Knapp, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Painter-Etcher, The Art of the, Francis Seymour Haden, XIX. Cent., May. 

Paris in the Twelfth Century, Student Life in. Kuno Francke, Amer. Jour. of, 
Philology, May. 

Pendulum-Electrometer, Experiments with a, A. M. Mayer, Am. Journ. of Sci- 
ence, May. 

Persian Chaucer, A., Charles J. Pickering, National Rev., May. 

Phenylhexamethyline, Derivatives of, F. Stanley Kipping and W. H. Perkin, 
Journ. of the Chem. Soc,, Apr. 

Phenyliic Salt, Note on a, Augustus E. Dixon, Journ. of the Chem. Soc., Apr. 

Philippine Islands, The, José Madrazo, Revista de Espafia, April rs. 

Philosophy of Free Religion, Robert Hammond Cotton, Unitarian Rev., May. 

Physiological Method, Burdon Saunderson on, W. L. Mackenzie Mind, Apr. 

Poetry, About, Campoamor, La Espanfia Moderna, April. 

** Poisoned Paradise,’ Clement Scott, 

Poland and the Quarterly Review, Adam Gielgud, Westm. Rev., May. 

Political Economy, The Austrian School of, A. Loria, Nuova Antologia, April 1. 

Political Review, By X., Nuova Antologia, April 1. 

Printing, Narciso Campillo, Revista de Espafia, April 1s. 

Probation, Post-Mortem, Rev. S. Bond, Canadian Meth. Quar., Apr. 

Property, Transformation in the Conception of, in the last twenty years. Isi- 
doro Perez y Oliva, Revista Contemporanea, April 20. 

Prussia, Local Government in, Prof. F. J. Goodnow, Political Sc. Quar., Mar. 

Public Credit and Loans under the Consulate and the Empire, L. Poinsard, An- 
nals de |’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Polit., April rs. 

Public Schools, The Educational System in, Rev. J. E. C. Weildon. 

Radiant Energy of the Standard Candle, C. €. Hutchins, Am, Journ. of Science 
May. 

Recent Theological Literature, Pres. and Ref. Rev. 

Reconstruction of France in 1800, H. Taine, Rev. des Deux Mondes, April 15. 

Reforms Needed In the House, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, No. Am., Rev., May. 

Regeneration, Rev. T. L. Wilkinson, Canadian Meth. Quar., Apr. 

Rhode Island, How it Received the Constitution, Gilbert L. Harney, New Eng. 

» Mav. 





Russian Freedom, The Friends of, Robert Spence Watson, Westm. Rev., May. 

Royal Perogative under the Old Régime, Joaquin Sanchez de Toca, Revista Con- 
temporanea, April 20. 

Russian Paper Money, Manufacture of, Dingler’s 
April. 


Polytechnisches Journal, 


Sailing, Yale Lit. Mag., May. 

Sanitary Engineers, Notable, Doulton & Co., Sanitary Record, April 15. 

Scarabzidz, New, in the British Museum, Charles O. Waterhouse, Annals and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist., May. 

Scenes on the Planet Mercury, G. V. Schiaparelli, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Schleiden’s Recollections of a Schleswig-Holsteiner, Review of, 
Rundschau, May, 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., Sketch of, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Secondary School Programmes, George W. Beaman, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Semithiocarbazides, Augustus E. ixon, Journ. of the Chem. Soc., Apr. 

Sentence-Question in Plautus and Terence, E. P. Morris, Amer. Jour, of Philol- 
ogy, May. 

Sévres, A Recent Visit to the Manufactory of, E. Mancini, Nuova Antologia, 
April 1. 

Shakespeare Commemorations, George Morley, Poet-Lore, Phila., May. 

Shakespeare’s Marriage and Loves, G. Chiarini, Nuova Antologia, April r. 

Shelley’s Life in His ‘*‘ Epipsychidion,”’ The Story of, F. G. Fleay, Poet-Lore, 
Phila., May. 

Silver, What Shail We Do with it? Hon. Roger Q. Mills, No. Am. Rev., May. 

Sinks, with Reference to the Disposal of Grease, J. R. Anderson, Sanitary Rec- 
ord, April 15. 

Social Economy, Problems of, Rafael, Marquis de Labra, Revista de Espafia, 
April 15. 

Socialist Agitation, The, W. Douglas Mackenzie, Westm. Rev., May. 

Socialism, Soap-Bubbles of, Simon Newcomb, No. Am, Rev. May. 

Sociology, Literature of, II., Adolfo Posado, La Espafia Moderna, April. 

Solutions, The Nature of, Spencer U. Pickering, Lonc., Philos. Mag., May. 

Spangolite, New Copper Mineral, S. L. Penfield, Am. Journ. of Science, May. 

Spanish Pioneer Houses of California, Charles Howard Shinn, Mag. of Am, 
Hist., May. 

Spanish Poetry, The Princes of, Juan Pérez y Guzman, Revista Contemporanea, 
Apri! 20. 

Spiders and Spider Webs, The Strength of, Henry C. McCook, D.D., Pop. Sci- 
ence Mon., May. 

Stannic Chloride, Electrical and Chemical Properties of, Ward Coldridge, Lond. 
Philos. Mag., May. 

Star of Heaven, Charles Kowles Bolton, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Steam Boilers, H. Gollner, Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, April. 

Steam Engines in the Paris Exhibition, Friedrich Freytag, Dingler’s Polytech- 
nisches Journal, April. 

Story of a Conspirator, the Duke of Argyll, XIX. Cent., May. 

Story of the Cotton-Gin, Edward Craig Bates, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Stranger within the Gate, Mr. T. W. Stead at the Vatican, A. Priestman, Merry 
England, May. ; 

Student Life in Parisin Twelfth Century, Kuno Francke, Amer. Jour. of Philol- 
ogy, May. 

Sumptuary Laws, William A. Hammond, M.D., Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Sunday Walk, Yale Lit. Mag, May. 

Swallows, Mrs. A. H. Weld, New Eng. Mag., May. 


Deutsche 


Table Talk About the “* Tablet,’’ John Oldcastle, Merry England, May. 

Tariff on Trial. Questions Answered, Thomas G. Shearman, North Am, Rev., 
May. 

Tariff on Trial: Protection in Canada, Sir Richard J. Cartwright, No. Am. Rev., 
May. 

Telephone, A simple, Dingler’s Polytechnisches Jour., Apr. 

Tennyson: And After, Fort. Rev., May. 

Thiocarbamides, Contributions to the Chemistry of, Emil A. Werner, Journ. of 
the Chemical Soc., Apr. 

Tithes Bill, Right Hon. Lord Bramwell, XIX. Cent., May. 

Titian, M. Pratesi, Nuova Antologia, Apr. r. 

Tolane, On the Chlorine Compounds of, Arnold Eiloart, Am. Chem. Journ., Apr. 

To Robert Louis Stevenson, Vernon Blackburn, Merry England, May. 

Triazine Derivatives, Formation of, Raphaei Meldola, Journ. of the Chem. Soc., 
Apr. 

Trisula Symbol, ‘The, William Simpson, Journ. of the Roy. Asiat. Soc., Apr. 

Two Messages, Jessie F. O. Donnell, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Typical American, Andrew Lang, Max O’Rell, No. Am. Rev., May. 

Unionists and the Constitution, John R. Eyre, Westm. Rev., May. 

Villari Critical Points of Nickel and Iron, Herbert Tomlinson, Lond. Philos. 
Mag.. May. 

Volatile Constituents of Coal Tar, Joachim Bieringer, Dingler’s Polytechnisches 
Journ. 


Wallace on ‘* Darwinism,” Bishop of Carlisle, Pop. Science Mon., May. 

Wars, Some Modern, R. Seymour Long, Westm. Rev., May. 

Washington’s Interest in Education, Julia K. Ordway, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Was I also Hyptonized? T. Adolphus Trollope, Natl, Rev., May. 

Wells’ Recent Economic Changes, Prof. S. N Patten, Political Sc. Quar. Mar. 

Westminster Confessions of Faith, Rev. E. A. Stafford, D.D., Canadian Meth. 
Quar., Apr. 

Wheels, Julia M. Lippmann, New Eng. Mag., May. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, Working of, Hon. Horace Plunkett, Fort. Rev. 
May. 

Women Novelists, Audacity in, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, No. Am. Rev., May. 


Youmans, E. L., The Man and his Work, John Fiske, Pop. Science Mon., May. 
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Books of the Week. 


ENGLAND. 





Adventures in the Great Forest of Fquatorial Africa and the Country of the 
Dwarfs. An abridged and popular edit. With Map and Illustrations, Du 
Chaillu (P.). Murray. 


Anatomy for Artists. Iil. by 200 original Drawings. 
Engraved by J. and G. Nicholls. 
Annals of Bird Life. 
Dixon (C.). Chapman. 
Around and About South America. Vincent (F.). 
Art of Authorship. Literary Reminiscence. Methods of Work, and Advice 


to Young Beginners. Personally contributed by Leading Authors of the Day. 
Compiled and edited by George Bainton. J. Clarke. 


British New Guinea. See Toil, Travel, etc. 
See New World of, etc. 
Clinical Diagnosis. The Bacteriological. 


By J. S. Cuthbert. 
Marshall (J.). Smith & Elder. 


A Year-Book of British Ornithology. With,Illustrations. 


Paul. 


Central Africa. 


Chemical and Microscopical Evidence of Disease. 
man by Jas. Cagney. Appendix. Jaksch (R. V.). 
Christian Ethics, See Province of, etc. 


Translated from the Ger- 
Griffin. Wm, Stirling. 


Conferences delivered in Rome during Lent 1889. Translated from the Italian 
by H. Dalby Galle. With Prefatory Letter by His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, Montefeltro (Agostino da), Baker. 


Corpulence and its Treatment on Physiological Principles. 


Ebstein (W.). 
Grevel. 


Darton’s Heroes in Africa. W. W. Gardner. A toy-book with large illustrations 
in colors and short letter-press descriptions. 

De Quincey (Thomas). His Life and Writings, with Unpublished Correspond 
ence. By Alexander H. Japp (H. A. Page). New edit., thoroughly revised and 
rearranged, with additional matter. With Portraits, etc. Hogg. 

Description of Syria and the Holy Land from A. D. 650-1500. Translated from 
the works of the Medieval Arab Geographers by Guy Le Strange. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Palestine under the Moslems. Watt. 

Climatic Health Resorts, Sea Baths and Hy- 
Bradshaw (B.). Triibner. 
Dynamo, How made and how used. Bottone (S. R.). 


Dictionary of Mineral Waters. 
dropathic Establishments. 


Sonnenschein. 


Elementary Text-book of Light, Heat and Sound. With numerous examples. 
Draper (C. H.). Blackie. 


Everlasting Gospel as Man’s only but sure hope from the Everlasting De- 
struction. In Four Discourses with Addendum on ‘*‘ The Abomination of Deso- 
lation.” Echlin (J. R.). Simpkin. 

Gas and Petroleum Engines. 
tion Engine. 


A Practical Treatise on the Internal Combus- 
With numerous Ill. Robinson (W.). Spon. 


Glimpses into Nature’s Secrets; or, Strolls on Beach and Down Familiar 
Lessons on Theology and Seaside Matters. Martin (E. E.). Stock. 


Handbook of the Theological Colleges of the Church of England and the Epis- 


copal Church in Scotland. Rivingtons. 
Heroes in Africa. See Darton’s Heroes, etc. 


Letters to His Godson and Successor. 
terfield, by the Earl of Carnarvon. 
field (Earl). Frowde. 


Looking Forward. Thiusen (Ismar), Putnams. 


Loreto, or The History of the Holy House. With a Commendatory Letter by 
the Bishop of Loreto. Illustrated. Garrott (W. F.H.). Burns. 


Magnetism and Electricity. Harrison (W.J.) and White (C A.). Blackie. 


Makers of Modern English. A Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets of the 
Country. Dawson (W. J.). Hodder. 


Edited, with Memoir of Lord Ches- 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Chester- 


Modern Ideas of Evolution, as related to Revelation and Science. 
(Sir J. W.). Tract Soeiety. 


Montefeltro (Agostino da). 


Dawson 


See Conferences Delivered in Rome, 
Mystery of God. A Consideration of Some Intellectual Hindrances to Faith. 
Tymons(T. V.). Stock, 


Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland. Curtin (J.). Low. 


National Medical Dictionary, including English, French, German, Italian and 
Latin Technical Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, and a 
series of Tables and useful Data. Billings(J. S.) Pentland. 

Natural Religion. Edited, with an Introduction on Certainty, by the Rev. H. 
S. Bowden, of the Oratory. Hettinger (Dr.), Burns. 

New World of Central Africa. Witha History of the first Christian Mission 
onthe Congo. With Maps, Portraits and Illustrations. Guiness (Mrs. H. Grat- 
tan). Hodder. 


Notes on Permanent-way Material, and Points and Crossings. Cole (W. H.). 
Spon. 

Nothern Ajlfin within the Decapolis. Schumaker (G.). Watt. 

Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. With remarks on the Origin and Development 
of Miracle Plays. McCall (M). Rivingstons. 

Old Violins and their Makers, including some References to those of Modern 
Times. Fleming(J.M.). L.U. Gill. 

One Mediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacraments. Humphrey (W.). Burns. 


Popular Tales of the West Highlands, orally collected, with a Translation. 





New edit. under the auspices of the Islay Association. Campbell (J. F.). A 
Gardner, 


Province of Christian Ethics. An Introductory Lecture delivered Jan. 22, 1890. 
Stanton (V. H.). Rivingstons. 


Quaker Strongholds. Stephen (Caroline E.), Paul. 


Sabbath made for Man. An inquiry intothe Origin and History of the Sabbath 
Institution with a consideration of its claims upon the Christian, the Church and 
the Nation. Spiers (W.). C. H. Kelly. 


Socialism in England. Webb (S.). 
South America, 


Sonnenschein. 
See Around and About S. A. 
Syria and the Holy Land. See Description of. 
Temperance History. Burns(D.), National Temperance Depot. 
Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea. Bevan (T. F.). 


Truths to Live by. A Companion to “ Everyday Christian Life."’ 
(F. W.). Isbester, 


Two Kinds of Truth. A Test of all Theories. By T. E. St. T., an old 
Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Scienee. Unwin. 


Watch and Clock Making in 1889. Tripplin (J.). Lockwood. 


Web of Life; or, the Story of Pete: Holgate’s Love. Atkinson (Blanche). G. 
Allen. 


Whately (Mary Louisa). 


Paul. 
Farrar 


Life and Work, by her sister. Tract Society, 
Year-book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1890, Griffin. ' 
GERMAN. 
H. K. Hugo Delft. 
Berlin. 


Einfluss der Inquisition auf das geistige Leben der Spanier. 
Berlin. 


Das vierte Evangelium wiederhergestellt. 
Deutsche Schriftstellerwelt, 1890-91. 


8vo. Berlin. 


Paul Forster, 


Farbenreactionen der Kohlenstoffverbindungen. 


Enlarged ed. Emil Nickel, 
8vo. Berlin (Peters). 


Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes. J. Janssen. 8vo. Vol. 1, Freiberg 
(Herder). 

Grundriss der klinischen Diagnostik. G. Klemperer. 8vo. Berlin (Hirsch- 
wald). 


Handwirterbuch der Sffentlichen und privaten Gesundheitspfiege. 
roy. 8vo, Stuttgart (Enke). 


Hydrotherapie. Franz Miller, 
Mahlmiihlenbetrieb (Der). 


Malaria-Krankheiten mit 
punkte. O. Schellong. 8Vvo. 


Massage (Die). 


Part I, 


8vo. Leipsic (Abel). 

3d ed. 8vo, Weimar (Voigt). 

Beriicksichtigung tropenklimatischer 

Berlin (Springer). 

Julius Dollinger. 8vo. Stuttgart (Enke). 
Menschliche Placenta (Die). M. Hoffmeier. 
Morphologie und Physiologie der Pflanzenzelle. 

bingen (Laupp). 

Physiologie des Magischen. Eduard Reich. 8vo. 
Raupen und Schmetterlinge Europas. 
PartI. Stuttgart (EZ. Hoffman), 


Schutzpockenimpfung und ihre Technik. 


Friedrich Neumann. 


Gesichts- 


8vo. Weisbaden (Bergmann). 


A. Zimmermann. 8vo. Li- 
Leipsic (Rauert). 


Ernst Hoffmann, 4to, colored plates, 


M. Bauer, 8vo. Stuttgart (Encke) 
Socialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten. A. Sartorius, Freiherr von Walters- 
hausen. 8vo. Berlin (Bahr). 

Untersuchungen tiber das Kapital, seine Natur und Funktion. 
héfer. 8vo. Ttibingen (Laupp). 

Von der Capstadt ins Land der Maschukulumbe. Emil Holub, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Vienna (Holder). 


Otto Wittels- 


FRANCE. 


Allemagne (L’) depuis Leibniz. L. Lévy-Bruhl. 18mo. Paris (Hachette). 
Armée (L’) du Crime. Ignotus [Felix Platel]. Paris (Imp. Dupont). 


Art (L’) Militaire dans la Premiére Moitié du XVe Siécle. Paul Marin. Bourges 
(Baudoin). 


Au Pays des Fakirs. Gaston Bonnefont. 8vo., Ill. Lille (Lefort). 

Bibliographie Gastronomique. Georges Vicaire. 8vo. Paris (Rouquette), 
Cité (La) Future. Alain Le Drimeur. 
Danse (La) Au Theatre. sm. 8vo., Illustr. 


Etude de Cinématique a deux et & trois Dimensions. 
cy (Berger-Levrault). 


8mo, Evreux. 


Berthe Bernay. Paris (Dentu) 


A. Calinon, 8vo .Nan- 


La Femme : étude de Psychologie Morbide. S.Icard. Paris (Alcan), 
La Rochejaquelein et la Guerre de la Vendée. 16mo, Paris (Champion), 
Nouvelles Hebrides (Les). E. N.Imhaus. 8vo. Nancy (Berger-Levrault). 


Origines (Les) de la Restauration des Bourbonsen Espagne. A. Houghton 
8vo. Paris (Plon). 


Philippe V.et la cour de France, 
(Firmin Didot). . 
Religion (La) de Bab, Reformateur Persan, Clément Huart. Paris (Leroux) 

Rous (Les) de Paris. F. Bloch and A. Mercklein. Lrg. 4to. Paris (Nadaud). 


The&tre (Le) en Russie. Pierre de Corvin [Pierre Nevsky]. 
(Savine). 


Alfred Baudrillart. Vol I., 8vo, Paris 


18mo. Paris 


Traité Théorique et pratique de la Fabrication du gaz. 
with Plates. Paris (Bauary). 


Edmond Borias. 8vo 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, May ist. 
General Labor Parades in various cities, followed by mass-meetings. Addresses 
in New York in English, German and Hebrew. 
Bill to abolish capital punishment passed in Assembly at Albany. 
Anti-Trust bill passed in the House of Congress. 
Ex-President Cleveland admitted to practice before the Bar of the Supreme 
Court. 


Labor demonstrations in most of the cities and towns in Europe. Special 
preparations made by authorities preserved the peace. Very little general 
disturbance except in Paris and Pesth. 

Procession in London much smaller than was expected. 


Friday, May 2d. 
Customs Administration Bill passed in the Senate. 
International Copyright Bill defeated in the House by a majority of 28. 
Saxton Ballot Reform Bill signed by Gov. Hill, N. Y. 
Several additional strikes in Chicago. 


Riot by strikes in Tourcoing, France; also in Spain. 

Mr. Gladstone votes in favor of disestablishment in Scotland. 

Portugal accepts arbitration in the Delagoa Bay question, provided that some 
impartial nation shall first affirm that that is a proper question for arbitra- 
tion. 


Saturday, May 3rd. 
Carpenters’ strike in Chicago thought to be ended. 
The Knights of Labor, Patrons of Husbandry and Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association in Illinois unite for political action. 
Mayor Grant (N. Y.) admits a part of McCann’s statements. 
Death of Senator Beck of Kentucky. 


Serious rioting by strikers in Barcelona, Spain. 

Employers in Germany form unions against strikes. 

Reported that Bismarck and the Emperor are resuming friendly relations. 
General Boulanger denies report that he will soon return to France. 

Riots reported’ in Lima, Peru, on occasion of arrest of Gen. Pierola. 


Sunday, May 4th. 
Leaders among striking carpenters in Chicago endeavor to continue agitation, 
and postpone settlement of the strike. 
Carpenters in Boston prepare letters urging foreign working-men to remain 
at home. 


Gathering of 170,000 workingmen in Hyde Park, London. No disturbance. 
Famine in Abyssinia. 


Monday, May sth. 
United States Supreme Court denies the appeal for a writ of habeas corpus in 
behalf of Kemmler. 
Columbia College (N. Y.) establishes a Council of the University. 
Carpenters in New York and Brooklyn succeed in the eight-hour strike. 


A bomb exploded in Barcelona, it is supposed by working-men. 

King of Belgium plans a visit to America in interest of a Congo ioan. 

Signor Crispi announces his resignation as Premier of Italy. 

Proposal in Berlin telegraph conference to adopt two rates,.12% and 15 cen- 
times a word. 


Tuesday, May 6th. 
Hendricks High License Bill defeated in Assembly (N. Y.). 
Bill to prohibit Capital Punishment smothered in committee. 
Gift of $100,000 each to the Union Theological Seminary and University of the 
City of New York by Charles Butler. 
Singer Sewing Machine Works at Elizabeth, N.J., burned. 
Hurricane in Texas. 
Mr. H. Guion, of New York, embezzles $30,000 of trust funds. 


Emperor William opens Reichstag with speech advocating legislation to pro- 
tect working-men. 

Insane Asylum at Longue Pointe near Quebec burned. Loss of 100 lives. 

Italian Senate passes Charities Bill and thus prevents Crispi’s resignation. 

Report of Special Committee on Panama Canal estimates that the total cost of 
completion would be 900,000,000 francs. Work done and material valued at 
470,000,000. Time required eight years. 


Wednesday, May 7th. 
Discussion commenced in Congress on the McKinley Tariff Bill. 
Carter Ballot Reform Bill passed in New Jersey Senate. 
Local elections in Indiana show High License in Republican districts. 


Germans drive out the Arabs from Kilwa, East Africa. 

Bismarck eulogized in Prussian Diet. 

Dahomans are inclined to accept French terms. 

Heavy defalcations discovered in the Government accounts at Buenos Ayres. 


Thursday, May 8th. 

Dingley Worsted Bill passed in U. S. Senate. 

N. Y. Assembly passes Bill to submit Prohibition Amendment to the popular 
vote, 

Congressional Committee completes its investigation of the Clayton murder 
in Arkansas. 

Episcopal Diocese in South Carolina votes not to exclude the colored minister 
at present a member. 

Ten Lives lost in fire in insane asylum in Preston, N. Y. 

Cigar-makers’ strike spreads. 





Plot discovered among the Cronin murderers showing that they have outside 
support. 

New trial refused in libel suit of William O’Brien against Lord Salisbury. 

German Emperor's speech unfavorably received in St. Petersburg, but 
praised by the Pope. 

Heavy fighting between Mohammedans and Druzes in Syria. 


Friday, May 9th. 
U.S.Pension of $50 a month granted to Mrs. Delia S. Parnell, mother of 
Mr. Parnell, the Irish leader. 
Legislature at Albany adjourns. 
Aqueduct Claims Bill passed in modified form. 
Agreement between Illinois miners and operators considered only temporary. 
General Conference Meth. Epis. Church South decides to admit laymen, 


Motion to exclude Jews from public schools in Germany, passed in upper 
House of Prussian Diet. 

Exchange of prisoners between Dahomans and the French forces. 

Portuguese Government announces that the Delagoa Bay question will be 
settled by arbitration. 

French Government appoints inspectors to investigate the Credit Foncier. 

Troops dispatched to Syria to quell disturbances. 

President Rodriguez sworn in at San José, Costa Rica. 

King Mwanga and the missionaries again expelled from Uganda. 


Saturday, May roth. 

Army Appropriation bill passed with anti-cant.en Amendment in Senate, 
Washington. 

185 Individual Pension Bills passed. 
Renewed trouble anticipated in carpenters’ strike in Chicago. 
Liquor selling under ** original package *’ decision increasing in Iowa. 
Effort to reorganize Interstate Commerce Railway Association failed. 
Defalcation of $100,000 by G. P. Whitney in Albany City National Bank. 


New labor conference of delegates frum all parts of Germany to be held at 
Berlin. 

German “‘ White Book ”’ on Africa issued. 

M. L. J. Buffet elected to French Academy. 

Quebec Legislature dissolved. 

French Chamber endorses action of Government on May day. 


Sunday, May 11th. 
Heavy storms and tornadoes in Ohio, Kansas and Missouri, involving much 
loss of property and life. 


Severe floods in Australia surround the City Darling. 

The Rothschilds inform the Austrian Government that unless prosecution of 
the Jews ceases they will remove their banking house from Vienna to Pesth. 

Strike of dockmen in Hamburg. 

Samoan Treaty signed at Apia April 19. 

Panama Canal shares fall 17 francs, in consequence of the report of the 
Commission, 


Monday, May 12th. 
Senate Debate opened on Jones Silver Bill. 
Six paragraphs of McKinley Tariff Bill passed. 
Richard Vaux nominated tosuceeed Samuel J. Randall. 
Non-union carpenters called for in Chicago. 


Mr. Gladstone admits that Free Trade has lost ground greatly during 25 
years, but predicts its ultimate adoption. 

Debate on license compensation in House of Commons. 

Emin Pasha presents demand on Egyptian Government for seven years’ 
arrears of salary. 

Ministerial crisis feared in Servia. 

General Middleton convicted in Canada of locting valuable furs while 
putting down the Riel rebellion. 

Chamber of Deputies, Portugal, refuses to consider motion to recognize 
Republic of Brazil. 


Tuesday, May 13th. 

General discussion cn the Silver Bill commences in the Senate. 

Mr. Butterworth (Ohio. Rep.), criticises McKinley Bill in the House. 

Louisiana Lottery offers $1,000,000 a year to the Legislature for the continu- 
ance of its charter. . 

Corner-stone of New York Music Hall laid by Mrs. Carnegie. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary of National Temperance Society celebrated at 
New York. 

Lutherans of Illinois make a political issue of the compulsory Education Law. 

Reign of Terror at Cedar Keys, Fla. 


Reception to Stanley at Gui'dhall, London. 

Signor Crispi states the policy of the Italian Government as in accord with 
that of England. 

Major Wissman bombards and captures an African town. 

Emin Pasha’s expedition meets with delays. 


Wednesday, May 14th. 

Mr. Edmunds introduces in the Senate a Bill for a National University at 
Washington. 

Gov. Hill (N. Y.) signs Bill giving office of Surrogate of New York City a 
te:m of fourteen years. 

National Conference of Charities and Corrections begins at Baltimore, Md. 

Government defeated on an Irish Bill in Parliament. 

Important address of Field Marshal Von Moltke in favor of peace. 

Continued labor riots in Hamburg, Prague and Bilbao. 





